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PAVILION 



CHAPTER VII. 

Tke iingering ^ec/« of the nocturnal eMtroion on 
the mind of ike Prince,—He calls in ike aid of 
amusement to dispel them —Court Thrairicalo^-^ 
Whimsical choice oj plays and cast of characters* 
few natural reflections on the disposition of ' 
ike Prince. ~ The arrival of Jenkinson^ btg with 

, I 

a cabinet scheme for a new Court lAocry^ to tn* 
crease popular respect and prevent revolution* — 
5i>m« particulars of the Livery,—JenkL sl»n*s ad- 
vice to his master how to prevent plots and Con^ 
spiracies against the Crown.— The new lights ^ 
to dawn in. the Prinee*s mind,—tie haves 
them ‘to kmdUy while he qualifies khnselj to plajf 
Hit ruined Gamester. * 

On the following mornings when the 
vapours of the wine bald cleared away 
from the brain of tbb prhice, the natural 
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tfftet j^eo^ced by his nocturnal ramble 
letunied with foU force. The increased 


impression upon his mind, that instead of 
being the object of public affection he 
vrAi the subject of very general reproach, 
communicated a new acidity to his tem¬ 
per, rendered his common habits of inter¬ 
course less tderable than ever, ^nd en¬ 
tailed upon those around him the neces- 
, sity of placing their inventive faculties un¬ 
der constant requisition, to repel the at¬ 
tacks of discontent and ennui. 


ff 

‘ Widb this view, the various branches 
of bis family, and incessant groupes of the 
feshfonable world, hurried down to Brigh¬ 
ton, to form a phalanx round him, through 
which care *and vexation could never 
mbe their way to bis sacr^ peoon.—• 
fi|]r continual doses of flattery they at¬ 
tempted to steal him away from those fits 
of abstraction into which be too frequently 
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^ ' :r . 

lapsed, even in the midst of 
parties, and which plainly demnhshc«|^ 

‘ that however light he pretended to make 
of those opinions of him which'Seemed te^ 
obtain more every day, they did, in rea¬ 
lity, strike a deep impressioa. 

It was but a very few evenings after the 
affair of the ramble incog, that a select 
party had assembled at the Pavilion at the 
express desire of the daughter of Prince 
Gregory, who, with her royal consort, 
had arrived there the day before. ' The 
circle of conviviality was con hned to mem¬ 
bers of the family of the prin^ and his 
principal adviaers, with two or three 
others selected from the whole sphere of 
fashionable society. 

For the space oS two bouro, old 
amusement of cards and scandel monopo*; 
lized the attention of the whole company ; 

a2 
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at, expiration of thii time» tha^ 
Watchful eye of filial affection convinced 
Lady Charlotte that her father was re¬ 
lapsing into one of those indispositions of 
mind which bad of late rendered him so 
unusually thoughtful and melancholy.— 
A change of amusements was immediately 
proposed. The suggestion lighted ^ the 
fading eye of the prince^ and infused a 
new vigour into his mental system^ ba- 
n^ing in a moment the dullness which 
bad previously made such rapid advances 
over his countenance. 

Numberless plans of entertainment 
were successively proposed, but. after un¬ 
dergoing a brief trial, were as speedily 
abandoned to make rdi^m for some new 
speculation: and thus, although no amuse¬ 
ment was prelected of. sufficient merit to 
fix for any length of time, the 

variety’of the plans effectually promoted 
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the obji^ct’of Lady Charlotte, by kedJtlQg 
^her father’s mind in a continual state, of 
gaiety and expectation. 

4 

By these means, the time had been be¬ 
guiled till midnight; tvhen Stewart, one 
of the principal advisers of the prince, and 
who consequently had a predominating 
influence in keeping his master in good 
humour, proposed the getting up a play 
at the Pavilion, the characters of whiHi 
should be supported by such of the persons 
present as were disposed to coalesce in a 
measure of such general amusement-— 

The idea was met by the most marked ap- 

0 

probation of the prince himself, and, as a 
natural consequence^ there was not a sin¬ 
gle individual present who did not feel, in 
the anticipation of its production, an e.r- 
tacy which had never been surpassed on 

any former occasion, and rarely, if ever, 
equalled. 
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« 

Tbc only difficulty was to select a play 
for the occasion. As to a theatre, the^ 
prince readily offered a suite of rooms in 
the Pavilion, which, at the expence of a 
few thousands, might be properly fitted 
up, and embellished with scenery and 
every other requisite, to render the aspect 
of the thing- as perfect as possible: and 
Stewart, witli all that complacency of 
manner which generally marked his ad¬ 
dress, slyly whispered to his royal master, 
that as to the little matter of expence 
which such an exhibition might throw 
upon the public, if the prince would leave 
it.to his management, he would make am¬ 
ple provision out of funds, the applicability 
of which was never inquired into. 

c 

u/lih thjB prnof rvf his ad- 

Riser’s attachment to his pleasures, the ■ 
prince replied in the same low voice, — 
Ah, Stewart! you are a sly fellow!—^ 
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You want to astonish the court here as 

i 

you did the great folks at Vienna/ by 
shewing how gracefully you can waits: 
and cut capers among the lasses-! Won¬ 
derful genius! Qualified either for the 
master of a cabinet or of a dancing aca¬ 
demy ! 1 hold thee valuable, Stewart; 
for thou art a loyal and steady servant, 
and ready to run any risks to please thy 
master. Thou hast got enemies, Stewart; 
but never mind; so have all great men : 
and I will stick by thee. Yes, yes; I tmnk 
to make thee a peer, and then thou shalt ■ 
sit in the upper house, and save thy 
breath !*’ 

Stewart bowed at this new proof of his 
master’s friendship to him; as well he 
might; for, who would ix)t bow for a peer¬ 
age ? But now to choose the play: Eti¬ 
quette, of course, declared the choice to 
rest with the prince ; but his royal hig^- 
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nen, out of sheer politeness^ declined to 
take the election upon himself, but pro* 
posed that each person present should 
write the name of a play and farce upon 
a slip of paper^ and after this bad been 
done, that each individual should give the 
slip to the prince, signed with the name of 
tl\e person who had written it. His royal 
highness then proposed to read the names 
aloud, one by one, and to decree the pel* 
formance of the pieces which were re¬ 
peated oftenest. The plan was greeted 
with universal acclamation; and, in a very 
few minutes, each individual of the com¬ 
pany had placed a slip, properly written 
and undersigned, in the hands of his royal 
highness. 

“ Come, Ste\vart,” said his royal high¬ 
ness, putting the slips in his hand, “ you 
shall be’ my secretary, and read out for 
me.” The pliant courtier made a very 
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low bow, humbly thanked his royal high¬ 
ness for the prodigious honor he had con- 
%ferred upon him; and, opening the slips, 
began with an audible voice to recite their 
contents. " Great Sir/' said he, " the 
first slip is signed by your royal highness’s 
illustrious daughter; and the pieces writ¬ 
ten upon it are—hem !—bless me!—yes,_ 
Love's Labour Lost, and Of Age To-Mor¬ 
row!” 


The poor secretary blushed a deep 
crimson as he read the words, and seemed 
almost afraid to look his royal master in 
the face; the more especially as he saw a 
general smile on the countenances of the 
whole of the company, and heard a sort 
of titter, which was but ill concealed.-— 
His confusion, however, was but momen¬ 
tary ; for almost as soon as it appeared, it 
was dispelted again by a laugh fron% the 
prince, followed by an exclamation,— 

A 3 
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"Ha! ha! ha!—Well done,. Charlotte I— 
That’s excellent — excellent indeed!— 
This is the best joke 1 have heard a good 
Mdiile!—Wasn’t this a fine scheme of 
mine, Stewart, to have the names to the 
slips, eh 

" Oh! full of genius, your royal |>igh- 
nesB—just like all the rest of my prince’s 
ideas!” So saying, Stewart looked round 
to his master for his cue, when to recom¬ 
mence reading. " Go on, go on,” said 
the prince, “ I long to hear who comes 
next.” Stewart bowed and took up the 
next slip, “ The next, great Sir, is written 
by your own most illustrious fingers.”— 
"Ah! then 1 know it,” said the prince, 
and looked round as though he expected 
to be applauded for his sagacity; at the 
same timip continuing, " But you know, 
Stewart, it must be read.—Oh yes—read 
by all means.The courtier immediately 
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Tesumed, Your royal highness has been 
graciously pleased to write down^ The 
Divorce, and The Weather-cock'* The 
company looked at each other,-bot nd* 
ther spoke nor smiled. 

•• » 

The next slip, your royal highness, 
is that of your illustrious mother but it 
only contains a single name, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor." " Well now, that's 
very excellent!” cried the prince. “ Aye, 
aye—my mother has more wit than fifty 
of your common dowagers, and she is 
a Merry Wife of Windsor, sure enough!” 

“ The next,” resumed Stewart, ** is 
signed by Lord Redhead, and names The 
Gamester, and The Pannel. The next is 
by your royal highness'ft brother. Prince 
Frederick, and ,the pieces are, He would 
be a Soldier, and Love and the Tooth¬ 
ache, Countess Conway names Achilles 
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in Petticoats, and The Prize. Mi:» Uad-, 

^ T ' 

dington had first written The School of 
Reform, but he has crossed it out, and 
substituted The School for Prejudice, 
with the new farce of Nota Bene. Lady 
Windern has chosen The Inconstant, and 
The Midnight Hour; Mr. Law, The 
Revenge, and Rugantino ; and Old Stock 
has selected Cheap Living, and Chronon^ 
hotonthologos; and this, 1 believe, and 
please your royal highness, is the last 
the lists handed over to me.” 

► 

“ No, no, Stewart; where’s your own?”^ 
exclaimed the prince, " Come, come~you 
mutt not try to cheat us, Stewart.” Thus 
called upon, Stewart produced his own 
slip, which he had. omitted to mix,with 
the rest, and read with a more difi^dnnt 
tone he was accustoined to fissumhi^ 
The Double Dealer, and Bombasies Fur 
rioso. Aye, aye ! ” exclaimed his royal 
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highness^ *' tbo« art a double<deal^^ fel- 
sure enough. But what’s to be 
Jlere are no' pieces twice named.—Come, 
you must put all the lists together* 

I’ll draw one at a venture; and that shall 
decide what piece shall be performed.*' 

Stewart, all obedience, prepared the 
lists, and the lot fell upon the scrap writ¬ 
ten by Redhead, containing TAe Games^ 
ter and The Pannel, ^ “ and a good play 
it is,” said the prince as he read it, ’‘only 
a little too dismal—Redhead shall perform 
Stukely, and I will take the character of 
the poor deluded Beverly. But where 
shall 1 look for a Mrs, Beverly ? My dear 
Countess Conway, you have too much of 
the emhonpomt to throw yourself into 
those agitations which the part" requires. 
My dear Lady Windem, you arc just the 
'figure—you are thin, youpg, handsome, 
a!Kl an elegant contour. 1 ceidd expire 
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in your arms with a very great deal of 
raptttre< T assure you. Tell me, charming 
fair, will you be my Mrs. Beverly ? ” • • 

9 

Lady Windem curtsied a grateful con¬ 
sent ; the play was immediately produced, 
the characters distributed to the different 
persons present, and it was determined 
to produce it in the following week, on 
the very first day the parties were per* 
fiect in their parts, and the preparations 
for the representation were in other re¬ 
spects eomplete. 

Prince Gregory had now an olgect 
which, at least for an hour and a half in 
the day, diverted his atten^on from those 
Noughts which had a tendency to cre^e 
irritability of feeling. And although ap¬ 
plication was by no means a prominent 
trait of his disposition, he set himself to 
];wobab)y. wlUi a much better grace 
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than if he had met with no circumstances 
from which he had a particular desii^ to 

• abstract his mind. Any 8tudy-~any la¬ 
bour at this' moment, was preferable to 
the painful reflections to which a recur¬ 
rence to his own conduct, or a reference 
to public opinion, gave birth. But while 
this transient subject gave occasional em¬ 
ployment to bis mind, and thus in some de¬ 
gree filled up those moments which, left 
unengaged, might have been occupied by 
gloomy considerations, there was still a 
great portion of his time, in which there 
was ample scope for the demon of des¬ 
pondency to extend his unnerving infiu • 
ence; and no sooner did the prince lapse 
into a state of indolence of thought, than 
nil the gloomy train of this pleasure-de¬ 
solating fiend •came marshalled in grim 
array before his imagination—difihsed a 
dull vapour over the region of his intel- 

• Actual capacity—and urged tdm to have 
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recourse to the exciting' powers of the 
sparkling streams^ which gives wild but 
fleeting relief. 

The rank and situation of the prince, 
indeed, placed him on an elevated pinna¬ 
cle, where he was particularly assailable 
by care and anxiety. In the vulgar esti¬ 
mation he was not only made amenable 
for the errors of his misconduct, and the 
impolicy of his ministers, but an absurd, 
although harassing' responsibility was at¬ 
tached to him, even for all the visitations of 
Providence which were not agreeable to 
human feeling. Did the unpropitious- 
ness of seasons impedp tbc. usual course 
of natural productions, or shed untoward 
blights upon the fruits of the earth, if the 
prince did not g^t the whole of the blame,. 
the ignorant censured him, and the timid 
hypocrite, who could not find courage tO; 
revile heaven, eoraprnmised with bis . 
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•citnce by a little harmless slander mi its 

vicegerent. 

« 

Scarcely twenty*four hours had elapsed 
since the arrangement had been deter<* 
mined on for the production of the play, 
before Jenkinson arrived at the Pavilion - 

«s> 

from the metropolis, swelling with informa¬ 
tion of the most important description, 
and anxious to' hold immediate consul¬ 
tation with the prince, upon subjects which, 
from the strangeness of his manner, seemed 
to portend matter of the last consequent 
cither to the interests of the prince or the 
public. 

The first effect produced by his sudden 
appearance, both upon the mirids of his 
royal master and of Stewart, ^ who was his 
master’s echo, was that dreadful appre¬ 
hension of a general rebdfiion of the dis* 
contented people igainst the constituted 
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authorities j and before Jenkinson hacF 
scarcely time to make his bow of intro*' 
duction, in the ardor of his anxiety to 
know what had occurred, the prince had 
already asked a thousand questions. Is 
my father dead?—Are the people up in 
arms ?—Is my palace gutted and burnt ?— 
Pid you call out tlie life'guards ?—Is my 
faithful Barton safe?—Are my Chinese 
idols knocked to pieces ?—Who heads the 
mob ?—Quick—tell me all about it!’' 


" 1 beseech your royal highness to calm 
yourself,” cried Jenkinson as soon as he 
could find space for a word or two.— 
“ Your royal highness has alarmed your¬ 
self without cause-rThere is no mob—no 
rebellion—at least, none that we have dis¬ 
covered: not but that, the symptoms of 
the tim(« are very alarming—so alarming 
indeed as to cause my colleagues and me 
to hcdd a council last night, the result of 
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'* Council i'’ ei^oed the Prince and 

m 

Stewart in a breath j the prince immedi« 
ately resumin^^ “ what the deviUiave you 
been counselling about?' Surely some¬ 
thing extraordinary must have taken 
place!” 

" I’ll explain to your royal highness/’ 
returned Jenkinson. "We have every 
reason to suspect that terrible gunpowder 
plots are in agitation. We have heard 
of secret meetings^ manufactories of arms^ 
most vile seditious oaths^ and we have ex¬ 
amined various persons who have volaii- 
tarily come forward to tell us of things 
which make one’s very blood run cold,— 
We have been told of a machine to. blow 
up your royal highness, to which the infer¬ 
nal machine which was let off at Napoleon 
Bonaparte in Paris, was a mere cracker. 
But we-have thought of a plan to defeat 
'the danger whmh is threatened, preserve 
your highness, and save all our carcases,” 
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** Heigtw^*” 1i%tied flic prince/ '* after 
frrglitening^ me into the Tftpotirs, il is Ve#y 
weM for you that you had something in the 
shape of an antidote to offer. Out with 
it/ and with as much brevity os yon 
please.’* 


** It has been asserted,” renewed Jen- 
kinson, “ that the great revolution in a 
neighbouring country, which has kept us 
in a state of w^r so many years, and bless- 
ed us with a debt which we shall never pay, 
was caused by the leaving off of cocked 
hats; because the higher classes, who used 
to wear them, when they put them off, put 
off their dignity with them : hence ft fol¬ 
lows, your royal highness, that to pr^erve 
the dignity of rank, is to prevent those 


breaches of the public peace which have 
before now led to revoliitidns. Now, if it 
please your royal highness, as we, who are 
your best adviseiis, hkve dignity at all 
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tPIWli off*. we cooceife it may the 
^ same^urpose if we were to take a httie 
upon ourseivei. We therefore^ in fell 
counqil last n%ht« determined to lay be« 
fore your royal highness the necessity of 
designing for us some distinguishing fea¬ 
ture of dress, which may give us a sort of 
etlat in the eyes of the nation, and induce 
people to adopt towards us a certain hu¬ 
mility of salutation, which would preunote 
public order.” 

Pfince Gregory casta significantglance 
at Stewart, before he ventured to mako; 
any comment upon the communication of 
Jenkinsouj and Stewart, understanding 
his cue, lost no time in making knovrn his 
opinions' “ As my colleagues have weigh¬ 
ed the matter^ and diseussed ft in^ a dali- 
her^ive it v^ould ill bet^me me; to 
raise Directions out of mere fafl|idiousness. 
of •ctoosition. *1 clearly agree with them 
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in sentitnent/fhat afiifecttltar d6aicri|itikm 
df dressj Which might mark elevated rasik^ 
Wan bbjeet greatly to be desired: for in-^ 
Skiice, a beautifal yellow, with rich fringe 
of about a foot in width, for the highest 
officers of your royal highness’s govern¬ 
ment. A beautiful pea-green, with a 
fringe of nine inches, fdr the second class. 
A sky-blue, with a fringe of six inches, for 
the third class; and any other colour, 
white, greyjgbufT, pink, or chocolate, as 
may be most consonant to your royal bigh- 
ness’s taste, with a three or four inch 
fringe, for the fourth class. To my judg¬ 
ment, sir, this is the brightest idea that 
hks struck the cabinet sii^ce 1 have had 
the honor of being a member.” 

f , 

f ' ^ 

"dad So! it appeurs ver^ riMMonable 
and (frsirable, in my view,” said tfae iiriBee. 
" 1 viianted; to hit upon some scheme tO!ad- 

vdhi:e Hit respectabSity o^m^rwif ta^tay 
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fioutt, find 1 doreidly tluiik this, is tfae 
very best idea in the world. We’ll iraiie 
a decree upon the subject^ lyitibout. an 
hour’s delay^ and ^he whole court shall 
appear in livery as soon as the arrange- 
ments can be brought to perfection^ But 
say, Jenkinson, were you serious in talk¬ 
ing about such plots and infernal ma¬ 
chines, and treasons, and so forth, with 
which you seemed so chained when you 


arrived ? If you were serk^, you, must 
put me in a way to escape tkese, and to 


prevent future ones.” 



Jeiikinson was a sort of equivoctd cour¬ 
tier. Tlw flatteries which policy extorts 
«d from him, came from bim as though he 
was not hearty in the cause. He was not 
ao'^wedded to power and royal rpatronage 
as^Stewart and the rest of bis colleagues; 
Hit he was growing oU, ai^ a long .iifo 
itt the enjoytnent of ost^uta- 
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tini»U8 bltwiiigl^ lAd hifin It kind of 

swrfcit 4>f tkem, wUck kiade hitA very mu1> 


fitly time to Telta^m»fa them. Mon 
oaee he had Tehtured a gentle re- 
monetrance to his royal master upon the 
IMlgect of tliat extravagance of syatem>^ 
Which had involved the country in so many 
^fficulties, and himself in as maiiy pro- 
jodkes with regard to the public opinion. 
He had asserted it in the ear of die prince, 
that there w%i| a danger in carrying to too 


great an extent his contempt for those 
Vrho constituted the community of the 
country; who were, of course, the sinews 
tat ks ;j^hysical strength, and the sources, 
not Only of tlie dignity, but of the existenoe 
itself, of the hrngly power. He was, con- 
seqtmntly, a person of a different descrip¬ 


tion to Shewarit in many features, aiiHi wsm 
more likely to elicit camions, staasped 
Ivfth-st fiiueh greater degree of trath and 
indi$]peOd«fice, dian those, which ekme' 
from his colleagues. 
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Jenkioion bowed: fail bead and reti»Q- 
ed, in a tone of diffidence-r-" Tbe peopde, 
Sir^ are redfwed-to the lowest extremity 
of suffering. It has been usfially under* 
stood, that the degree of patriotism in 
the human bosom, must be in the cxaot 
proportion of the stake which the indivi* 
dual has in the country. Now this must 
either be .a stake of property or of feeling. 
It is too dear tliat a war, extended in Ha 
sphere, protracted in its duration, and 
exceeding in its cxpence, any war re¬ 
corded in the pages of our history, must 
ha;vc dreadfully desdated individual pro¬ 
perty. Tens of thousands have been 
deprived of all tlveir property by the 
oppressive weight of taxation, (for, al¬ 
though tliis is .a point we must not public- 
]y concede, we cannot but admit its truth 
amongst ourselv^,) and as many more, 
who were in possession of ample ■propert’|r> 
have found tbeir incomes so civcuuMcribed 

VOL. II. s 
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HG 

and impoverished from the same cause, 
as to be scarcely able to meet the pressare 
of circumstances. It appears, therefortii 
that the stake of property is reduced to 
little more than a shadow, lingering be* 
hind the substance which has passed 
away. With regard to the stake of feel¬ 
ing, it seems to me that the generality 
of distress must have had the effect of 
rendering the bosoms of the great majo¬ 
rity of the people callous to those sensi¬ 
bilities which are necessary to constitute 
^is stake. Now, Sir, when things arc 
in such a situation, and the property and 
feelings of society have been thus ravaged 
and rent; when the minds of men are 
discontented, and all the passions of thpir 
nature ripe for combustion ; it requires a 
combination of skilful efforts to prevent 
the volcano from bursting forth and pour¬ 
ing its destructive lava around. The 
only way to prevent a recurrence of these 
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.’<> ■■ 

4$ingers ifi to shew a disposition of the 
''inoBt unequivocal nature, and too plain 
to be misunderstood or misinterpreted, to 
promote the public good, by lessening the 
weight of pubjic evil.” 

" You are always moralizing of late, 
Jenkinson/' exclaimed the prince ; " so 
that when one asks you for an opinion, 
one is generally favoured with a sermon. 
However, I must say there i# some point 
in your argument. I have received a 
lesson on the subject which is not likely 
very soon to escape ray recollection. The 
livery must be first attended to, and then 
tlje public good. Wc will confer more 
largely upon those subjects to-morrow : 
in the mean .time, let me telk you, I have 
every disposition to do the thing that is 
proper, if 1 perceive among the people 
themselves, a disposition to display a 
proper regard for my feelings and inte>» 

B 2 
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rests, and not any longer to insult 
wUh those unmannerly slanders whn^ 
they have of late so plentifully helped 
upon me/* 

" The change must begin with your 
royal highness/’ replied Jenkinson.— 

The people will be ready to recant their 
ill opinion the moment that they see that 
you set a value on their sentiments. You 
cannot remain a king without their con¬ 
currence, but they may remain a people 
without your’s. ' The times are out of 
joint,’ and it must be our endeavour, in 
conjunction with your royal highness, like 
skilful surgeons, to replace the dislocation, 
and to administer those remedies which, 
by destroying every impulse to inflam¬ 
mation, ^ill prevent any fatal effects,” 

" That’s all very good -very good in¬ 
deed, Jenkinson,” answered the prince. 
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■ t. Cut as the bones have been>so long out^ 
they may as well remain so until morn¬ 
ing, and then we will determine what 
may be done towards setting them. For 
the present I am particularly engaged. 
You know, Stewart, I have got to learn 
the„part of Beverly, in T/tc Gamester, and 
must be perfect.” 


So saying. Prince Gregory disrnksed 
his courtiers, and, repairing to his stu^, 
set about the task of qualifying himself 
for the character of the ruined Gamester. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A TtcHrrtnct to old friends.—Sir Charles Placid 
struck oj a heap by a charge of Tcrtsa.^lls 
vicovers himselfi and successfully parries it .— 
Modern and fashionable chit^chai.—An arrajigs’^ 
ment for annasquerade. — T^he cause of the mas- 
queradct and the sphere of its exhibition .— 
Prince ijregori/'s appetite for pleasure.— IJis 
new scheme of wandering incog, with Sir Charles 
dnd anofhtr.—llis command reaches Sir Charles 
in a distressing moment- — Struggles bcticeen 
love and ambition.—Ihe victory of the latter^ 
and the stripe into whh h it plunged the bet* 
ronet. 

“ Bless me ! my dear Sir Charles," 
said Lady Evergreen, vvlien Sir Charles 
Placid called to pay his devoirs to his 
dear Teresa, a day or two after the noc- 
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turnal ramble—what a splendid affair 
Lady Rattle had the other evening-. Te¬ 
resa and I were there. Ohj^it was the 
most delightful squeeze imaginable ! And 
I am sure the town itself could not have 
produced a more fashionable assembly. 
Where was you. Sir Charles 

Aye, where was you, you uncivilized- 
savage ?” cried the blushing Teresa,— 

" Ah, Sir Charles, you are not such as 
you used to, be. I remember the tima 
when you would have been down upon 
your knees for a whole afternoon begging 
of me to allow you the sup^me felicity 
to escort me to such a fete. But now^ I 
never once set eyes upon you from the 
time I heard of it till it has been given 
and forgot.” 

“ Really, my dear Teresa,” replied 
■Sir Charles, it was no intentional neg-- 
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lect of mine. I swear by the sun and 
moon and all the stars, that my heart was 
with you at the fSte. Indeed, ’tis true!’’ 

“ Then where was that monstrous body 
of your’s/’ exclaimed Teresa : "I see you 
are manufacturing an excuse; but don’t 
make any attempt to justify yourself, for 
indeed it is of no use $ti the world, I 
w'on’t listen to you. I won’t be deceived 
by you. You can say nothing in the 
world to do yourself any good. Did not 
I see you there, now ? You know I did, 

so don’t attempt to deny it.” 

* 

Poor Sir Charles was thunderstruck at 
this direct assertion that he was present 
at the fete. It is true he had been fre- 

St 

quently accustomed to the raillery of 
Miss Evergreen, and felt much inclined 
to laugh it off, as he hdd.becn in the babi 
of doing on other occasions ; but the mo- 
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ment he had formed such a resohitton^ 
the remembrance that be was indeed 
'^resent^ stepped in and immediate¬ 
ly disarmed him. He looked serioudy 
in her face, to endeavour to read there 
whether the charg’e was made against 
him in good earnest or not; but the effort, 
instead of giving him any clue to her 
sentiments, only increased his own con¬ 
fusion of countenance, and excited in him 
an apprehension that he might betray his 
own. “ Me I me there, my deat Teresa !*' 
stammered he, at last Lord bless me, 
how ridiculous ! Why how in the world 
could such an absurd idea cross your 
brain ? Now I know, my de^r girl, you 
are only quizzing me. You can’t be 
serious!” 

• 

Fixing her eyes upon Sir Charles, as 
though determined to read his sOul, Miss 
^Ivergreen replied, laying a more than 

B 3 
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common emphasis upon every word as she 
spoke it, " Now, my good Sir Charles, 
tell me honestly, without a blush or a • 
stammer, or any equivocation whatever, 
did not I see you there myself, gallant¬ 
ing Lady Windem up and down the 
rooms ?” 

Had Teresa omitted the last part of her 
interrogatory, she had certainly fixed Sir 
, Charles in a dilemma, from which all his 
practical knowledge of fashionable assu¬ 
rance would have been insufiicient to 
have rescued him But the mome t she 
began to talk about his gallanting a lady, 
his eyes recovered their lustre, his cheeks 
their accustomed colour, his heart its 
usual rate of palpitation, his brain its 
clearness, and his tongue its utterance. 
It was a reprieve to a man on the point 
of execution: —a rope to a drowning 
mariner—it snatched him from the malir 
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cions gripe of the blue devils, just as ihey 
were on the point of making a meal of 
his mental economy. Laying his hand 
upon his heart, witii all the {Confidence of 
undiscovered and secure guilt, Sir Charles 
replied, “ Iwill answer you as you desire; 
and then 1 hope I shall be acquitted, in 
your opinion, of this serious charge.— 
Upon my word un ' honor, you did not.’* 

" Very well, then • so far so good,’* 
replied Mvss Evergree"., " I abandon that 
Man jf th cUar^f ; but you have not yet 
replieu t.o d otncr n-.’.’ t. Since you did 
not tadent any oiner lady there, pray, 
Sif Charles, how ca.ac you to take it 
into your head to shut yourself up in 

your lodgings, on purpose that you should 
not have the trouble o£ acting as my 
escort to this most magnificent ffetc ?” 




Upon my honor, my dear Teresa,” 
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xetumed Sir Charles, did not shut 
. up in my lodg^ings to avoid that, 
which would have been the greatest plea* 
sure to?ine in life: and I do assnre you, 
I shoutld not have failed to attend you^ 
had not ray presence been specially com- 
HMinded at the Pavilion, upon an affair 
of the utmost importance. Why, would 


you believe it, my dear Teresa? for 
half-a-dozen hours I v/mMie^a-tSte with 


Prince Gregory, and slept at the Pavilion 
that night? Yes, yes! many a great 
one would have envied me the honor, had 
they known it.” 


As soon as Sir Charles began to talk of 
his engagement at the Pavilion, Lady 
Evergreen and Teresa, as it were mecba* 
nically drew their chairs nearer to him 
on each sk% ; such is the magnetic inffu* 
ence of greatness, which pi^t only possesses 
in itself the power of attraction, foi:d itn* 
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parts a similar power to the ofaje&ts wiiieh 
come m coBiston with it. Ijftdy Evei^ 
’"‘green first found her tongue. " And so. 
Sir Charles, and you have bera at the 
Pavilion, have you ? I hope you have 
not paid a visit any where else since. 
Well, this is so kind of you to comef to 
tell us the news! Well, now do you 
know I told Teresa that I was sui;e mat¬ 
ters of state ini|^tance had compelled 
you to neglect her ? Dear me 1 well, ami 
I have heard such strange stories! Why, 
there’s going to be a play acted at the 
Pavilion ! I dare say it will be very' 
grand; and I suppose you are to perform 
one of the principal characters? And 
there is to be a splendid masquerade-— 
Teresa and I have got tickets,—Gome, 
-tell us the news-!” • 


** Aye, fell us all th® news. Sir Charles,” 
eried Teresa. What are nam es off 
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th^cooipdny thi^e ? How are they dres*^ 
ed ? What are the dashing colours ? Arc 
long stays or short ones most worn ? How '' 
was tne hair dressed ? Come now, I know 
you used to go to the milliner's in Bond- 
street, and I dare say you picked up 
knowledge enough to be able to describe 
all these things pretty well.’' 

'' Why, as to the names of the com¬ 
pany, my dear Teresa," resumed Sir 
Charles, " I can easily tell you of all I 
saw 5 for the}' were only the prince him¬ 
self and General Tunbelly. And so, ha¬ 
ving negatived the first of the series, the 
rest must of course be rejected, nem can. 
Why, my dear girl, I tell you I went upon 
state business, and of course not to look 
at stays, shapes, colours, &c." 

Poor Teresa turned away quite disap. 
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upon such important subjects, Bu4 L«djr 
Evergreen^ on the contrary, all agog for 
any thing in the shape of news, perse¬ 
vered in her attack with the utmost cool¬ 
ness and determination. “ To be sure, 
it was state business,” said she. and it 
is not fit that giddy young girls like you 
should be put in possession of secrets of 
such great importance. But a woman 
of my age and discretion may be safely 
trusted. Pray don’t you think so, my 
dear Sir Charles 

“ Certainly, my lady,” replied the ba¬ 
ronet, “ and I would immediately give 
you a proof that I think so, but that it is 
out of my power ; for I really know no se¬ 
crets to impart to you.” 

Indeed!” quoth her ladyship, in a 
tone which sufficiently spoke her disap- 
. pointmant ” Then you really have not 
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bi^^liettling who is to have the throne 
of Mance i Or whether there is to be a 

s 

new war ? Or whether awjr new taxes are 
to be imposed ? Why what a monstrooe 
bore yon are. Sir Cbarle8> to go iato snch 
high company and not to pick up any 
news! Why if 1 bad been in your ^nks, 

1 would have carried away gossip enough 
to have supplied the whole town for six 
months to come. Oh*! how 1 should have 
shone at all my parties after !” 

\ 

" Then, my lady, you would have made 
a bad confidential adviser,” returned the 
baronet; " for it is absolutely necessary 

that a courtier should have his faculties 

\ ^ 

under such complete controul, as never to 
hear any thing which might militate 
against his own •interests, or to speak that 
which does not further bis own views. 
But as to this masquefade, in truths I 
know nothing about it. A syllable or two . 
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I hare heard on the subject of the j 
^bat even on that point, I am persuaded 
your ladyship can give me a great deal 
more information than you can receive 
from me, I am mSt consulted on such 
trifling occasions.” 


*' Well, Sir Charles, that may be very 
true,’* replied Lady Evergreen, and 1 
have no objection to be a little commSi- 
nicative; that is to say, as far as my own 
information extends. I’ll tell you all I 
know about it. A whole range of apart¬ 
ments is te be thrown into one. The 
stage is to be the handsomest you can 

imagine. Designers and workmen of 

« 

every description are sent for from town. 


The best scene-painters in ^ the kingdom 
are engaged to finish some prodigiously 
line scenery by Monday next. There is 
to be a complete range of boxes for the 
nobility; a pit for the commoners; and 
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a gallery for tfadesmen^ servants out of 
livery, and so forth. As to the orchestra, 
it will be such as to amaze us all. I have 
not heard the name of the play; that is 
at present only knoy^ to a few select 
fevourites ; but it vras whispered to me 
by Lady Chatter, that Romeo and Juliet 
was resolved on. If so I am sure we 
shall have a grand treat; for his royal 
highness himself will perform the part of 
Romeo to the Countess Conway’s Ju¬ 
liet. ” 


An immoderate burst of laughter from, 
the tickled baronet interrupted her lady¬ 
ship at this instant, followed, as soon as 
he could recover himself, by. an exclaraar 
tion, which, in her ladyship’s opinioD^ 
had no kind of relevancy to the subject,. 
** Well now, my dear Lady Evergreen, 
that is an excellent joke ! You have the 

most astonishing flow., of spirits J ever. 
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knew. Prince Gregory’s Romeo I Lnisty 
JZ!onway's Juliet! ha! ha!. ha!” 

^‘Yes! Prince Gregory’s Romeo and 
Lady Conway’s Juliet,” echoed her lady¬ 
ship, in a tone which spoke as much sur¬ 
prise as anger. And pray. Sir Charles, 
what was there in that to make you laugh ? 
As to the prince, ,was not he always 
reckoned the most handsome and accom¬ 
plished gentleman in the world } And if 
he is a little older than Romeo was sup¬ 
posed to be, why a little enamel and a 
trifling waste of trouble and time would 
give his royal highness an air and appear¬ 
ance sufficiently juvenile. And Lady 
Conway’s Juliet too; why bless me. Sir 
Charles, you are growing very ungallant! 
Her ladyship is hot a bit older than I 
am; and as to size, if there be any diffe¬ 
rence at aU, 1 have the advantage. In¬ 
deed, I have been often told that 1 am, 
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t^vii <jip three inches' larger round the 
waist than her ladyship.” 

Shr Charles found that he had toocbed 
upon the wrong chord4i|i® hastened there¬ 
fore to repair the mischief be bad done, 
with all possible expedition " Nay, your 
ladyship is quite severe upon me: I pro* 
test you would make an inimitable Ju* 
liet, and emperors would be proud of the 
honor of being your Romeb. But, dear 
ine> the Countess Conway can have no pre¬ 
tensions to an equality with you." 

A 

" Well, positively, Sir Charles," cxied 
Lady Evergreen, " you are such an arrant 
flutterer.—Well, well, you have a taste, 
and of course have a right tO %nn an 
opinion of your own. The masquerade, I 
understand too, will be quite supeih. 
Aild as 1 am informed it will take place the 

y/ ' 

day after to-morrow, there is no gr^t deal 
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ofHi'me to waste in prepamtioa—You ijpiU 
be «f oar party. Sir Ovaries; and whai 
groupe of characters do you think will suit 

ns best ? As thefC-iSn^ 'be several ladies 

k * 

Who have arrange|^to be with us, 1 bad 
an idea that we migtit personate the 

ses and the Grace8.‘^" ' 

* 

i 

Teresa looked at Sir Charles and smiled, 
for she naturally supposed that he would 
be ready with some pointed remark upon 
Ibe conceit of her mother. The baronet, 
however, deceived, and perhaps disap¬ 
pointed the young lady; for, without any 
change of countenance, which would 
create a suspicion that he spoke differenUy 
from what he*thought. Sir Charles ex'- 
claimed, ** Bravo! admirable! I never 
heard of a moi% charming scheme! If 
you can but match them in number, I am 
sure some of your ^party will eclipse the 
bri^nals themselves!” * 
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Well, I am glad you approve of rty 
intention^ Sir Charles/* cried her ladyship, 

for you have really a most exquisite^ 
taste in these things^ Bless me^ why *tis 
four o’clock! and precisely at that hour 
w6 were to have been at Lady Rattle’s— 
Dear me^ we shall be quite late! My dear 
Sir Charles, shall we set you down on the 
road ? We can talk the matter over as we 
go along.” 

Sir Charles acceded to the wish of her 
ladyship,' and in a short time afterwards, 
the carriage having stood at the door suffi¬ 
ciently long for the purpose of ostentation, 
the baronet handed her ladyship intthoe 
vehicle, and the whole trio were soon on 
the road, beguiling the way with a dis¬ 
cussion, in which each of the party was 
most familiarly at home. 




The masqueradle to whicll Llidy Ever- 
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* 

jgreen had alluded, was planned by Lady 
Charlotte, the daughter of Prince Gre¬ 
gory, as a means of amusing her father, 
during the interval which must~ neces^- 
rily be taken up with the study of the dif¬ 
ferent parts, which were to be performed 
by the amateur theatricals. Although the 
idea of a play mightily tickled the fancy 
of the prince at the moment when the im¬ 
pression was new upon his mind, the ^o- 
velty of the idea was no sooner worn off, 
than his daughter perceived that the re¬ 
quisite attention to the study of the part 
he had undertaken, occupied but a very 
small portion of his time, and left him too 
much leisure for thought; which she parti¬ 
cularly wished him to avoid, until the tem¬ 
per of his disposition should be somewhat 
more consonant to her viqws and wishes. 
By filling up his whole time, she could only 
hope to find a remedy for those frequent 
£ts of melancholy abstraction, into which 
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he lud latterly id much fallen; and a« the 
masquerade was a favorite ammement of 
her father, it naturally enough suggested' 
iteelf to her, that the bustle and prepara' 
iio nnecessary for such a motley eithibiUon, 
would have a manifest tendency to pro* 
mote the object she had in view. 

The idea was no sooner started to the 
prince, than he was in complete raptures. 
All his principal advisers, who were on the 
spot, were immediately consulted as to tlic 
character in whicl|^it would be most fitting 
for hfs royal highness to appear on the oc¬ 
casion. For my own part,” quoth the 
prince,'' I think were 1. to play over again 
in jest the part which I so lately performed 
in earnest, and, an Eastern monarch in 
diiguise, wander amongst the company, 
■and lay traps to catch opinions, it might 
produce much more pleasure than the last 
tripofthe kind did.** - - 
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Stewart Wrongly oppoted the id^ 
fbr,” said the coartier, " as yoiW roya) 
'bigbness mtlst^ in that case, dnpdteeaf 
yooFself of alf those exterior splendors of 
garb which display^ your great character 
to every one, great numbers might iii 
truth, and some wilfully, mistake year 
person, and deal with you in a manner 
which could neither be sanctioned by pru-i 
dence or decorum.*’ 

* Vv 

“ True, Stewart,” replied the prince; 
but in that case 1 should have my prOpey 
attendantis j my principal viaier, and my 
chief of eunuchs; the office of both of 
■whom it would be to step in between in 
suit and me, and to give to any unproi- 
yoked- atrocity of conduct the instant ptt- 
nishment which it might deserve. What 
do you say to that, Stewart?” 

r 

V ■ , I 

y But another objeett^^ yow voy^ 

VOl*. II. 


c 
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hi^ness,” answered the courtier, is, 
that such a character vrould prevent your 
royal highness appearing with that mag-' 
hificence which is the soul of a masque- 
rade. Suppose, Sir, you were to take 
the character of the Oriental monarch, 
and sink the disguise altogether ? This 
seems to me a much more feasible plan/' 

" Suppose me no supposes,” cried the 
prince angrily ; “ you want to stretch 
your tyranny over me, even to the minu¬ 
test of my amuiiements. I tell you I will 
be disguised, and then J shall hear what 
1 can never pick up in my real character, 
a few salutary truths. Dispose of your¬ 
selves as you please, and leave me to my 
own discretion, or fiistidiousness if you 
so call it*’' 

The courtier made no farther reply on 
the subject. The brief che^ which he 
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had received from his illustrious master 

completely overthrew the equipoise of Jhls 

spirits. He dwindled like a flower her 

iieath an unwholesome atmosphere, hung 

his head, scarcely spoke a word during 

the remainder of his stay, and very speer 

dily took his leave and his departure. 

^ ■ 

In the mean time, the preparations for 
this masquerade monopolized the whole 
time and attention of Lady Charlotte, 
who had undertaken in person to super* 
intend the arrangementi^ The suite of 
apartments which were ihtended for the 
performance of the play were, in thq first 
instance, to be appropriated to this enter* 
tainment, which was to be arranged on a 
scale of splendor beconiing the illustrious 
character under whose imnrediate patro* 
nage it was to be given. Numberless 
tickets were issued to every person of dis- 
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iinction in the town ; and as the hour drew 
near;, the anxiety of the prince manifested 

itself in a thousand extravagances of man¬ 
lier and conversation, which sufficiently 
shewed the influence pleasure possessed 
over his illustrious mind. 


The light mind, which is by nature in¬ 
disposed to the reception of serious re¬ 
flections, is very easily won from that 
kind of contemplation which is productive 
of care and despondency. The prince 
was entirely engrossed with the masque¬ 
rade j and Stewart, who felt tt to be his 
interest to use aU his exertions and his in¬ 
genuity to divert his master from that at¬ 
tention to public affairs, which might pro-f 
Babiy have been productive of a dimihu- 
tiqn of confidence or favor towards him¬ 
self, was always close at his elbow, sug¬ 
gesting some new caprice which should 
tend completely to fix the ^ttce. 
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Sir Charles Placid was again sent for ; 
for so well had he acquitted himself du* 
ring his late expedition with his royal 
highness^ that the prince determined he 
should become the Giafar of the fantastic 
scene, and be constantly^ at his heels to 
participate with him in the minor adven* 
tures of this second exploit. The Mes- 
rour of the night was a young nobleman 
of the court, whom his royal highness had 
for some time past, for services which the 
father of the youth had rendered him, 
wished to distinguish with more than ord^- 
inary marks of his regard. 

The command of the prince reached 
Sir Charles Placid about an hour after the 
baronet had left Lady Evergreen and her 
daughter, with whom he had just formed 
an engagement to shine at the masque¬ 
rade, at the head of the groupe of Muses, 

9 * 

in the character of Apollo, Soch a cha- 
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racter as this was chosen merely with a 
view to effectj it being considered that 
the appearance of the Muse's without an 
Apollo would be that of a troop without a 
commander. As to music or poetry. Sir 
Charle^ knew about as much of both as of 
the arrangement of the starry tiara on the 
forehead of Night; and, sooth to say, he 


did not know a planet from a star. He 
had, indeed, agreed to he the bearer of a 
lyre, since without such a symbol, he 
would have been as like any body else as 
Apollo: but had he been required to give 
a specimen of his abilities, and to have 


pleased some Midas of the company, by 
contesting the palm of music with some 
representative of Pan, in ajl probability 
he would hj^ve come oil' with much less 
eclat than did the original, by whose ap¬ 
pearance besought to model his own. 


Lady Evergreen and Teresa had both 
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declared, that the success of their scheme 
of amusement was so entirely dependent 
upon Sir Charles, that if he did not con¬ 
sent to become the Apollo of the night, 
they must, perforce, abandon their design 
altogether. If the baronet had, therefore, 
been indisposed to their request, they had 
thus mani^ed to hamper him in a dilemma, 
from which he could not extricate hijmself; 
but being, in fajct,- well disposed to it, he 
was without even an appearance of diflS- 
eulty won to participate in their plans. 

It may easily be conceived under these 
circumstances, that the command of the 
prince, although it was extremely flattering 
to his pride, and cheering to his hopes of 
ambition, was not exactly in unison with 
his inclination at the moment. In fact, 
the fir^t impulse of his mind ur^ed him to 
refuse a compliance. Since Lady Ever- 
* green and Teresa had thought so much 
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and talked so much about his neglect of 
them, on the*occasion of Lady Rattle’s 
party, and had required his attendance at 
the masquerade as a sort of recompence 
fur the former neglect, he was utterly at 
a loss to conceive in what view of crimina¬ 
lity they would regard a second offence: 
probably it might lead to the utter dqfeat' 

Hi 

of those dear hopes which ht: h^d noufH^e- 
rished for some time, apd which Wro 
very nearly as dear to him as his prefects- 
of ambition,—the hopes of grafting this 

__ s 

lovely young Evergreen on thtf family- 
stock of the Pl^cids. 

m 

The intemperance of" passion, how'^ 
ever, was, after a very short struggle, sus¬ 
pended by the cooler and better dictates 
of prudence. Ft might be a serious mat-* 
ter to offend the prince. Teresa might be 
pacihed by a communication of the whole 
truth ; but his royal highness, it was more 
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than probable, would not condescend to 
hear an explanation of an}^ motive which 
clashed with his own, or any project which 
had a tendency to interfere with arrange¬ 
ments of his own. Of the two evils before 
him. Sir Charles was of opinion that the 
evil of jrunning a slight risk of ofiending 
Teresa was the least; and policy soon got 
the better of love, and determined the ba¬ 
ronet not to let th^ whim of a girl, though 
he did love her, stand in the way of his 
promotion. 

As soon as he had formed this resolu¬ 
tion, Sir Charles posted away once more 
to Lady Evergreen, not only to state the 
impossibility of his attendance in tlie cha¬ 
racter, but to suggest the substitution of a 
friend, whose name had just suggested it¬ 
self to his recollection, and who was, in 
all respedt|i better c(ualiried to support 
th'e representative of the musical god, than 

c 3 
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himself; since he was a complete conf" 
noisseiir of that bewitching art, and was 
universally esteemed an exquisite per¬ 
former on one or two stringed instruments, 
and as beautiful a tenor voice as any pro¬ 
fessional singer of the day. 


Sir Charles trusted much more for the 
excuse to Lady Evergreen and Teresa, to 
the nomination of such an effective substi¬ 


tute, than to the apology he went to make. 
He found Lady Evergreen and her fair 
daughter at home, and not a little surprised 
and pleased were they to have so early a 
repetition of the baronet’s visit. They 
had returned from Lady Rattle’s sooner 
than they had anticipated, her ladyship 
being from home; and the disappoint¬ 
ment they had thus experienced, both of 
them concluded, but more particularly 


poor Teresa, would be amply recompensed 
to them by the quick return of the ba,- 


ronet. 
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This incipient feeling of pleasure, how^* 
ever, was too quickly destined to be dissi¬ 
pated ; for Sir Charles, prob^ly consider¬ 
ing that the sooner an evil is met, the 
sooner it will be passed, came directly to 
the subject of his return.—Would you 
believe it, my dear Teresa, and you, my 
dear Lady Evergreen, I am suddenly pre’ 


veuted from attending you to the masque¬ 
rade ? It is most unfortunate, indeed !’* 


Teresa turned pale with anger and dis¬ 
appointment, but said not a word. - Lady 
Evergreen, however, was not disposed to 
bear the disappointment so coolly and si¬ 
lently.—" Unfortunate !” echoed her la¬ 
dyship : “ it is designed—premeditated! 
It is all a trick to insult us!—1 have seen 
it for some time. Sir Chafles Placid !—I 
have seen that you wished to relax in your 
attentions;! Pray do not baulk your wishes! 
•1 am sure we can soon find a gentleman 
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who will be less remiss than you are.— 
And as to my poor Teresa, she has beauty, 
youth, and is come of an excellent family, 

and wilj not-want followers!” 

... 

, 1 

Pray; my dear Lady Evergreen, h« 
reasonable with me,” replied Sir Charles, 
who was most terribly agitated at this over¬ 
whelming style of reply. “ I don’t mean 
that you should go alone; 1 have found 
another Apollo.” 

Oh, Sir Charles, you are vastly polite, 
vastly poKte indeed!” interrupted Lady 
Evergreen, swelling with passion : “ but, 
my good baronet, we shall be at no loss 
to find an Apollo of our own, without be¬ 
ing under the necessity of adopting your 
recommendation. When you pay court 
to another lady, I hope you will first of all 
make up your own mind to act honourably ; 

for; I do assure you, you have wandered 
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out of that way now very egregioualy.— 
Another ApOllo! In good truth. Sir 
Charles, we ought to be very much in¬ 
debted to you for your otFer, so generously 
made, to cater for ouf taste. Come 
along, Tere.sa.” 

A 

So saying, Lady Evergreen took her 
daughter by the hand, wl^^o stood pUle^with 
disappointment and mortificeftion, and, 
dropping a very distant curtsey to Sir 
Charles, led her out of the room. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Sir Charles in a dilemma,—The perplexit]^ of hie 

thoughts,—A sudden idea extricates him^at least 

with satisfaction to himself if not to any other 

_ % 

person,^The baronet's visit to the Pamlion^^ 

The interview,- Terror awakened, but prevented 

from betraying itself by a sudden and Jortunate 

incident The rehearsal^ and the incidents to 

whisih it gave birth,—The imminence of perils and 

the narrow escapcm 

Sir Charles was so completely over¬ 
whelmed by the abruptness and determi¬ 
nation of Lady Evergreen's manner^ that 
he was deprived of every power, either of 
^eech or action, to prevent h^r leaving 
the room ; and, for two or three minutes 
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after he was left alone, he stood like one 
bereft of all sense or motion, and without 
the power of collecting a jingle idea 
which might light him out of the laby¬ 
rinth into which he was plunged. He 
had calculated upon a little disturbance; 
but, at the same time, had concluded in 
his own mind that its duration would be 
only momentary, and that he had within 
his own reach the power of bringing about 
immediate reconciliation. He had ex¬ 
pected a few loud reproaches from Teresa; 
and accordingly provided himself with a 
considerable store of pretexts and ex¬ 
cuses, which would have been amply suf¬ 
ficient, as he conceived, to reduce her im- 
mediately to a silent acquiescence in his 
new intentions. But to be reproached by 
her only with a look and a* tear, and then 
to be left by himself to tell his excuses to 
the empty air, it was much more than his 
• philosophy could endure, and almost more 
than his manliness could stand up against. 
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As soon as he began to recover a littfe ’ 
from the torpor of the moment, he threw • 
himself into an elbow chair, which stood 
by the table, and gave a loose to his feel¬ 
ings in a long train of invectives against 
the prince and himself: against the prince, 
because he allowed himself to be subject 
to such continual fastidiousnesses of dispo- 
sition, and had lately taken it into his il¬ 
lustrious head to select him from amongst 
a crowded court of aspii ing youths, to act 
as the constant instrument in carrying 
them into execution.—Against himself, 
because he submitted so tamely to the ca¬ 
prices of a prince, whom yet he dared 
not to disobey. He consoiecArimself, 
fiowever, with the idea, that if this were 
a fault, he might easily shuffle the respon¬ 
sibility of it ■ off his own shoulders, and 
throw it upon those of natur^nd of educa¬ 
tion, which had combined together to 
make him such. < 
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The : question, however, at this mo¬ 
ment, was not how he became such, but 
in what manner be might effecthis escape 
from the awkward dilemma into which 
his defectiveness, or his rashness, or what¬ 
ever else it might be, had brought him.—- 
The ladies, by their precipitate retreat, 
had completely debarred him from every 
advantage of oral intercourse, or else he 
had a suiliciently high opinion of himself 
to believe that he could soon have ettri- 
cated himself with considerable eclat .— 
At this moment his eye glanced upon an 
inkstand and some paper which lay before 
him. Providence placed them there, 
thought enraptured baronet, and. di¬ 
rected my eyes towards them; and, by 
the blessing of Providence, 1 will imme¬ 
diately avail myself of them ; for, surdy, 
if I have intellqgt enough to get out of a 
scrape by word of mouth, I have also 
enrough to do it with the assistance of peti, 
ink, and paper. 
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The argument waB conclusive: in an 
instant the baronet was in a writing atti¬ 
tude, but unfortunately an immense diffi¬ 
culty arose as to the mode of commencing 
his epistle. Should he address it to Lady 
Evergreen or Teresa ? It was in Teresa’s 
feeling towards him that he felt most inte¬ 
rested ; but it was Lady Evergreen who 
had made the attack upon him. It might, 
perhaps, be better to address both. “ And 
so I will/’ said the baronet to himself, 
taking up the pen, and immediately be¬ 
ginning a most laboured billet-doux to 
the fair Teresa. Three or four times he 
commenced and re-commenced, and as 
often drew his pen through the lines, or 
tore the paper, and threw it into the fire. 
This did not display sufficient spirit—that 
was deficient in affection; this was giving 
too laboured an eaplanat^^n and apology-^ 
that was treating it too light, or not saying 
sufficient to make himself intelligible. 
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Repeated failures produced dn irritabi¬ 
lity of temper; and the moment his equa¬ 
nimity was ovefthrown, there was a com¬ 
plete stagnation of intellectual exertion.— 
In vain he tried every art to cool himself, 
and to bring himself into that mood in 
which he might please himself by inditing 
something to the purpose. A happy 
thought at last struck his brain, wljiich 
might, in all probability, produce the 
effect of suspending the anger of the la¬ 
dies towards him, and, at the same time, 
give him twenty-four hours more to frame 
his excuses.” 

4 ^ 

He wdiild merely pen a note, promi¬ 
sing to do that in future which he cbiild 
not do now. There was qp difficulty in 
the accomplishment of this ; and, in two 
or three miniiles, the following billet was 
produced, duly signed and sealed, and 
deposited on the table:— 
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" My dearest Teresa, 

" Suspend your anger, and be at the 
masquerade in the character you pro* 
posed. Amongst all the Muses, my heart 
will direct me to the flower of the nine; 
and if I fail lo convince you of the stea¬ 
diness of my love, and of tlio impossibility 
of my keeping my engagement with you, 
—-if 1 do not make you concur in opinion 
wit^ me, that I have acted with a view to 
botlt our interests, never again call me 
your 

Charles Placid.” 

The baronet was very well pleased 
with the laconic epistle which h€ had, af¬ 
ter so much labour, produced; and calling 
to mind the old^dagc that brevity is the 
soul of wit, determined in his own favour, 
that wit w’as the soul of hi% brevity. He 
was now in a moment restored to the 
most perfect good humour with himself 
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and all the world. He was perfectly con¬ 
fident that this note must he productive 
of the fullest success ; and thus that his 
ambition and his love would be complete¬ 
ly gratified, without running fohl of each 
other. 

i 

Away posted Sir Charles direct from 
the house of Lady Evergreen to the?,pa¬ 
vilion. He no longer felt the slightest 
reluctance to yield implicit obedience to 
the commands of the prince, whatever 
might be their purport; for as yet he was 
in profound ignorance to t^hat they tend¬ 
ed. He was however, fully satisfied from 
the temper of mind to which the nocturt 
nal ramble of his royal highness had r?!* 
duced him, that he not again be 

disposed to enter into any project, which 
would place them in a situatipn where 
they should have to encounter any more 
dangers; and as he 'persuaded himself 
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that (ganger was out of the way^ he cared 
not a rush what was the nature of the ser* 
vice. 

The prince was alone when Sir Charles 
was introduced; not that his royal high¬ 
ness was much alone, but Tunbelly had 
but just left him to fetch a bottle of prime 
Noyeau, which might act as an impulse 
to good humour as well as good spirits. 
" Ah, baronet/’ said his royal highness, 
holding out bis hand, then danger and 
the night air have not killed you yet ? 

" Oh no, and please your royal high¬ 
ness/’ replied the pliant baronet, I am 
prpof against those enemies of the con¬ 
stitution, especially when I am in com¬ 
pany with my pMnce.” 

' ‘ ^ ‘ ' s 

•y t * 

" Well, well—you are a good loyal 
fel}pw/* replied the prince; " I think to 
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make you the companion of all my ex¬ 
ploits. But you must be secret. Can 
you hold your tongue. Sir Charles ?” 

My eyes and ears are shut up under 
as secure a lock as one of Bramah’s' pa¬ 
tent ; and your royal highness sHall keep 
the key of it. For ten times two hun¬ 
dred guineas, I defy any other person,to 
find the way to open it; so that I hope 
yonr royal highness will never, from this 
moment, entertain the shadow of a doubt 
as to the nature and extent of my unal¬ 
terable discretion.” 

You said that very well. Sir Chaftei—? 
very well indeed!” answcli^d prince Gre-i 
gory. ** But now tell what do you 
think of a scheme so fun of danger and 
difficulty, that the perils and toils of the 
last are mere child’s play to it ? And it 
must be undertaken immediately, and will 
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require tibe exercise of all your judgmeot* 
prudence) and courage^ 1 assure you^ ba¬ 
ronet!” 

As he said this, the prince regarded 
Sir Charles with a look of intense curio¬ 
sity; for he had determined to prove him 
deeply in order tp fathom his courage, 
which appeared to him to be very shid? 
low; and it was extremely well for the 
baronet, that at this crititpl juncture tlie 
entrance of Tunbelly, with w couple of 
bottles of cordials, diverted Maroyal high¬ 
ness from that close inspect(ian' o# the 
phiz of Sir Charles, which he meditated; 
for! hia countenance was at that, instant 
tinged with ail* Uie different shadep of 
dis8ppointment,^epgaish, and despair. 

A malignant star seemed to hover oi;er 
Sir C%arle«on iliis evmLtful day> poisoning 
with its bak£ulifldiuence, all the propertiee 
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of his better fortune. It was a day of 
most manifest ill luck; and Sir Charles 
found himsdf put to it most-closely to 
stand up against all the phalanx of trou¬ 
bles which seemed to be arrayed against 
him. After bringing his mindj as he had 
done, to the comfortable conclusion that 
his royal master was as sick of danger as 
he himself was, and that consequently t^e 
new service for which he was required, 
was one which would not be marked with 
any peculiar unpleasantness, to be toW in 
a moment of dangers and difficulties, to 
which those which had already almost de¬ 
prived him of his senses were mere sha“ 
dows, cut him to the quick, and oiade 
even his ambition stagget*^ Although, as 
before was stated, he entertained no 
idea of the precise service*on which he 
was to be employed, it had been intimated 
to him, that it was something connected 
with the masquerade, at which his pre<* 

VOL. 11. D 
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sence would be required; and it was upon 
the stren^h of this communication that 
he had written the note to Teresa, in 
w'hich he had pledged himself to meet her 
at that motley representation, and on the 
strength of which, he calculated upon that 
reconciliation which he felt to be neces¬ 
sary to his own future peace of mind. 

The prince’s discourse however, it was 
evident, could have no reference to mas¬ 
querade scenes; the perils and difficulties 
of which were nothing more than the 
' spawn of fancy; so that he was'likely not 
only to have some terrible circumstances 
.to encounter, which had never once crossed 
his imagination, but to rim the risk of 
finding no opportunity of whispering his 
vows in the ears of his Teresa, which 
might be the greatest of all possible mis¬ 
chiefs he could meet with; for he had no 
question that Lady Evergreen would ag- 
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gravate the faults which she attributed to 
hinij and blazon them abroad, unless he 
made his peace. 

With these terrible impressions upon 
his mind, it‘ may be paturally enough 
supposed that his countenance did not dis> 
play tliat calmness which would invite 
investigation. Quite the contrary; a very 
superficial glance would have been sulii- 
cient to assure even the prince, who was 
by no means a close o\)scrver of human na¬ 
ture, that he was not very vigorous at 
heart; but that the hint he had just re¬ 
ceived of perils and dangers which he 
might have to encounter, had struck to the 
core of his courage, and given llithl 'lt 
shake of a most tremendous description, 
which he would tiot easily recover. 

Tunbelly and the Noyeau, therefore, 
were the best friends which Sir Charles 
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could have met with in this crisis; for 
doubtless had the prince discovered the 
agitation portrayed in his countenance^ he 
would have considered him hereafter as 
much less unwortliv of his confidence and 
fnendship, than he even thought or pro¬ 
fessed to think. But before his royal 
highness had recovered bis attention from 
the General, whoexclaimed upon entering. 
Gad so, your royal highness ! here are 
two bottles of the prime pink liquor!’’ 
The perturbed phiz ^ of Sir Charles had 
regained a comparative degree of com¬ 
posure, and shewed no other symptoms of 
agitation than such as might be reason¬ 
ably attributed to the sudden influence of 
surprise. 

Well, well,” said the prince fill the 
baronet a glass, for I have just given him 
a terrible dose, which requires a powerful 
and immediate antidote, or I fear he will 
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never utter another word." Then address- 
ing himself to Sir Charles, he continued. 

Ah, my good baronet, I wafr only jesting 
•with you—I did it to try the depth of your 
courage ! But, bless my soul! How very 
pale you look!” 

The speech, much more than the Nb- 
yeau, dissipated the terror of Sir Charles, 
and he was himself again in a moment. 
" Pale! pale! your royal highness!” he 
echoed. " Oh dear no—not particularly 
pale! Only the elTects of raking. Why 
should I look pale, great sir ? I never 
felt more energy nor composure than at 
this moment. To whatever service your 
royal highness designs me, I stand com¬ 
mitted both by my duly and my inclina¬ 
tion. You have only to* name it, my 
prince; and were it to fetch a tiger’s 
skin from an Indian jungle, I am ready 
to do-it.” 
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"Ahd Hercules himself would not have 
done morcj” said the prince; “ but, I 
don’t want a typer’s skin from an Indian 
jdnglc, and as 1 have no wish to make 
•WastO^of your superduous courage, but to 
keep it in reserve, in case there should be 
some day a necessity for it, all I at present 
want of you, is tapersonatc Giafar at the 
masquerade, while I represent the Caliph 
in disguise/’ 


This explanation was a complete resto¬ 
rative to Sir Charles, who, from the most 
miserable devil in the world, was in a mo¬ 
ment transformed to one of the happiest 
of men. '‘We will rcheai'se,” said Ihe 
prince:—“ we can’t be too perfect in our 
parts. Fetch the dresses, Tunbelly, and 
fetch Mesrour.’’ The General obeyed, 
and in a few minutes the dresses were in¬ 
troduced ; and, by the time the prince and 
Sir Charles were equipped in their dif- 
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fcrent costumes^ .the young gentleman 

who was to personate tlje chief of the 
* 

curtucbs,arrived, and was introduced to Sir 
Charles as Lord Baron. ^ 

But where was the rehearsal to be ? A 
little difficulty arose on this subject. It 
was useless to parade the room before 
Tunbelly; for the most they could make 
of him waSj a good mark upon which Mes- 
rour might try the texture his bull’s 
pizzle. It was determined, therefore, to 
sally through the grounds which,surround¬ 
ed the Pavilion, j ust by way of an excur¬ 
sion. 

# 

The project was immediately followed 
by the execution ; and forth went the 
mock Caliph, -supported on each side by 
Giafar and Mesrour. It was about the 
time of the day when the sun was just 
dipping behind the rim of the horizon j 
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and a brief walk^ if interrupted by no un¬ 
pleasant occurrence^ would ^ive them an 
appetite for dinner. 

Now, whether it may be called a kind¬ 
ness of fortune or a cruelty, it may be 
somewhat difficult to define ; but, after the 
trio had nearly completed the round, with 
no better success than as though they had 
paraded the room before Tunbelly, that 
is, without meeting with an adventure of 
any sort, kind, or description whatever, 
prt^itious or unpropitious fate (let the 
reader determine wliich) crossed the way 
of the wanderers with a foreign huifalo, 
which the prince had recentjj gained as a 
present from a gentleman just arrived 
from South America. Jt was a barbarous 
beast; wild arid independent as when an 
inhabitant of his native woods; and not 
being an English-born subjccl,but dn alien 
both by birth and education, he was total- 
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fy ignorant of the advantages of a limited 
monarchy^ and the respect due to a Bri* 
tish prince. 


At the first appearance of the strang^> 
our perambulators felt no dread ; for the 
prince doubtless supposed he had been 
long enough a breather of English air, to 
be loyal and subordinate. But in a very 
few moments the buffalo gave evident 
proofs that he had imbibed some of those 
vulgar animosities to the prince^ which 
were at this moment so prevalent throu^ 
the country; for, advancing in a mena*' 
cing attitude as though he was sovereign 
of the grounds, instead of Prince Gregiqry, 
he disputed the passage of the Caliph find 
his companions, seeming to say, as Canute 
did to the waters of the ocean, though with 
much more effect, because he spoke to en¬ 
lightened beings, Hitherto shall ye. come, 

and no further.'* 

^ p 3 
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It tras «Tklent^ from the positive man¬ 
ner of the beast, that any attempt at ne- 
gociation would be utterly useless; the 
Caliph, therefore, immediately arranged 
tile brder for retreat. He accordingly 
directed his companions to alter their po¬ 
sitions i and, placing Mesrour in the front, 
himself in the centre, and poor Giafar to 
bring up the rear, he directed a move- 
ihent to be made in quick time from the 

•demy, by rather a circuitous route, 
%hich, leaving the buffalo behind them, 
would lead them in the space of a few mi¬ 
nutes to the Pavilion. 

i. 

1 

All this was done strictly according to 
the rules of tactics; arfd General Mo¬ 
reau’s famous retreat was not more aWy 
arranged. Like all skilful commanders, 
the Caliph placed himself in a hollow 

least as perfect a square eli he 
could form, ‘Mesrour, who wat a raw 
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recruit, and bad never been in Mirvice be- 
fore, was placed moat remote from danger, 
while the post of honor was assigned to 
Giafar, who was stationed between the 
Caliph and the buffalo, to preserve the 
former, and to repel the attacks of the 
seditious beast. 


Now this situation, which, in the opi¬ 
nion of many, would have^ been consider¬ 
ed a post of the highest distinction, was 
to poor Giafar one of uncommon annoy¬ 
ance, since it exposed him to dangers on 
which he had not calculated, and which 
he would have given his ears to avoid. 
The butfalo, however, without study¬ 
ing the feelings of Giafar at all, of pur¬ 
suing any methodical system of attack, 
marched forward, quickening his pace 
a» his adversaries (for as such he treated 


them) expedited theirs, and keepin|; the 
vizier in a constant state of apprehension. 
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This suspense, however, was only of a 
few roinutes’ duration; it was very speedi¬ 
ly changed into a most terrible certainty; 
for, with a roar which shook the whole of 
the trip soul, gradually came to 

a gallop, tossing his head about in a 
menacing manner, and threatening them 
all with the worst consequences. 

Giafar had no leisure to think of pray¬ 
ing, for fear had utterly suspended all 
his mental faculties: the Caliph was en¬ 
gaged in cursing that jilt fortune, who 
thought she had done enough for him in 
endowing him with the rank and name of 
a prince, without patronizing any of his 
fuf^her. matters, or intending to his pro¬ 
gress through life; while Mesrour, who 
was nj(^ a. whit more bold than his com¬ 
panions^ and had never before been in 
danger, put up a sort of defensory prayer 
to Heaven, and resigned hipiself to fate. 
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The trio moved on at a rapid rate ; 
bat unfortunately, as Giafar made a sud^ 
den turn to alarm the buffalo, his fool 
struck against a stone, and hf fell, leav¬ 
ing the Caliph exposed to the full fury of 
the beast, who appeared to he doubly 
exasperated against the party the moment 
they began lo run from him, Giafar 
roared with all his might, and Mcsrour 
seconded him most bravely; but ihe 
Caliph, too dignified to make a noise, 
remained perfectly silent, while the big 
drops of fear ran down his face, and the 
palpitations of his heart increased in a pro¬ 
digious degree The noise was fortunately 
heard by a i^oldier who was accidentally 
coming out of the gate of the Pavilion; 
and he immediately spread the alarm,’ 
and in a few minutes a body of troops 

were seen in full march towards the seene 
of action. 
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The bufifaloi in the mean time^ scorn¬ 
ing to insult a fallen foe, stepped orer 
Giafar, who held his breath : recollecting 
the fable of the man and the bear, in the 

's 

hope Shat the animal, supposing hinn dead, 
might pass over him without taking the 

I 

trouble to inflict any wound on his car¬ 
case The scheme answered his purpose, 
and the poor vizier had soon the happiness, 
in lifting up his eyes, to perceive that the 
buffalo had passed him without causing 
him any corporeal injury. 

TTie Caliph moved with accelerated 
speed, but the buffalo appeared likely to 
be the master of the race, and the royal 
man was in the rnopj^linminent danger of 
being perforated by the horns of the en¬ 
raged animap when the glitter of the 
bayonets, "which were by this time within 
a few yards of the ||lacd, attracted hia 
attention from the Caliph, and thus gave 
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the latter an opportunity of forming a 
more secure square than the one he had 
formed orig^inally. 

The buffalo was soon compiled to 
retreat before his multiplied enemies ; 
Giafar was rescued from his situation of 
danger, more dead than alive; and die 
trio brought back to the Pavilion in 
triumph. .i 
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CHAPTER X. 

TStf ^qutl of the adxmitnre ; that u, the return of 
the wanderers^ and the effect produced on 2wn- 
helly^ by the odd appearance of (tiajar —A new 
perseeufton for S/?* i'harhti^ who is persuaded 
into a behef that he is sirivusty ill 'Vunhelly 
puts him to bed. The doctor, lawyer and parson. 
-^Medical doses far a hale man. Sir i liarles 
tecowis suspicious and restive Frip;htens away 
the doctor and lawyer^ and kicks the parson's 
breech— He becomes reasonable at the sight of the 
prince who persuades him that he is well, rescues 
kirn Irom conjinement, and over a good dinner^ 
reconciles, him to all his professional attendants. 

It was not without a great deal of diffi¬ 
culty that TunbelJy could restrain himself 
from an immoderate fit of laughter^ on per- 

ceiviDg the mock Caliph and his two com- 
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panions wben they returned to the Ptivil- 
ioHj under the escort of a party of soldiers. 
But if the very appearance of them e\~ 
cited such a powerful inclination to mirth, 
the lamentations of poor Giafar, who com¬ 
plained that he had received some internal 
shock, which, for ought he knew, might 
stick to him through life, completely 
overthrew the General’s philosophy, and 
set him oft into a complete roar of laughter. 

The prince, although at first inclined 
to be angry at the ill-timed humour of 
Tunbelly, could not prevent a consider¬ 
able relaxation of the features of his own 
countenance, as he glanced the long faces 
both of his Giafar and Mesrour j for the 
latter, although he had met with no mis¬ 
hap which could afford him the slightest 
pretext for asserting that he was injured, 
was in as doleful dumps as his less-for- 
tunute companion, and betrayed evident 
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symptoms in his agitated phiz> of discon¬ 
tent the most gloomy, and a most deter¬ 
mined surfeit of the danger he bad tasted. 

" Now,” said the prince, after trying 
for a few moments to compose himself into 
something like a solidity of disposition, 
“by all rny hopes of happiness, I think 
die devil is always at the heels of thee 
and me. Sir Charles, driving us perpetu¬ 
ally into some cursed scrape or other. I 
planned a most excellent expedition in 
search of truth. Could there be a more 
laudable motive? Yet the fiend drove 
me into company where I met with no¬ 
thing but insalts; ^s compelled to asso¬ 
ciate with drunken fishermen ; and last 
of all was seized for a revenue officer, and 
put in danger of my life by a set of ruf¬ 
fian smugglers. '^•And nowywvhen I sought 
moling more than a walk round my own 
grounds, just by way of astonishing -a 
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keeper, or any other person I might chance 

, I 

to irieet in my road, a traitor of a buffalo 
must makehead against the Lord’s anoint- 

**' I • 

ed, and force me to a most shameful and 
precipitate retreat, at the imminent risk 
of momentary destruction.” 

" Why indeed, to say truth, ydhr royal 
highness,” sighed Sir Charles, wiping 
away the perspiration with which appre¬ 
hension had moistened his forehead, " nei¬ 
ther man nor beast seems to entertain a 
proper respect for your royal highness’s 
rank. And as to me, I appear to be 
singled out particularly for misfortune to 
spit at; and it is God’s mercy if I ever 
recover from this law affair. Does no# 
your royal highness see a great alteration 
in my countenance ? I find no blood up¬ 
on my clothes, but 1 feef as though I had 
lost an amazing quantity. My nerves are 
shaken to pieces J” 
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Give him some Noyeaii/’ cried the 
prince; “ that is my sovereign remedy for 
all disorders, external and internal. Give 
him some Noyeau, and put^him to bed. 
And prithee, Tunbelly, send for a lawyer 
directly, and let him make bis will; for, 
by all the saints in the calendar, Hippo¬ 
crates a'iid Galen arc two arrant liars, if 
the broken -hearted baronet does not break¬ 
fast with his fathers to-morrow morning.’* 

Poor Sir Charles, whose disposition was 
naturally hypochondriacal, was so seriously 
alarmed at these, as he conceived them to 
be, serious apprehensions of the prince, 
that in imagination he felt himself afflicts 

O 

'ed at tliis moment with more diseases than 

t 

can be found in the London Pharmaco¬ 
poeia; and it was with the utmost diSicuUy 
that he could be\ept from fainting under 
the excess of his terrors. 
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" Put him to bed,” whispered the prince 
to Tunbelly, “ and do afi I'tell you We 
will keep up the farce a little while; it 
will be a just punishment upon"" him for 
his excessive cowardice; for, by heaven! 
he is the most spiritless fellow I ever met 
with !” As it required very little trouble to 
persuade Sir Charles that rest was ab«o> 
lutely the only means of saving his life, 
Tunbelly easily prevailed upon him to al¬ 
low himself to be conducted to a chamber, 
and put to bed, where he was left to hi# 
own reflections, while Tunbelly went out 
to give orders that some warm possets 
should be prepared for him. 

When Sir Charles fc^nd himself alone, 

with all the composure he could com¬ 
mand, he began to reflect upon his pre¬ 
sent situation. Howevej;^.sane his body 
may have been, his mind was most com¬ 
pletely disordered; and few will be dis“ 
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posed to deny thHt a diseased mind will 
very soon determine disease to the body. 
The first impulse of the baronet’s solitary 
thoughts^ was to accuse himself of the 
most egregious folly ia sufiEISring himself 
to be made the instrument of Prince Gre- 
gory’s fastidiousness. Had he eluded tlic 
first honor conferred upon him, in all 
probability he had been in his usual state 
of health and. comfort 3 white the conse* 
quences of his courtly compliance was too 
evident in his present situation of extreme 
jeopardy ; for such was the state be was 
convinced he was in. 

The image of death then came before 
him. It was not n^rely the parting with 
life which terrified the poor baronet, but 
the surrendering of all life’s enjoyments, 
—the yielding 1^ of bis hopes and projects 
of arabition»ef all the pleasures of eat¬ 
ing and drinking, and convivial society; 
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and last, bat not least of all, the aban¬ 
donment of the e:itt>ectation of bappiness 
with Teresa. 

** I will ifend for her,” cried the ba¬ 
ronet, raising' himself up in bed, and then 
looking round him with a degree of blend¬ 
ed astonishment and consternation at the 
extraordinary effort he had made, and the 
success which had attended it. “I»did 
not think I was so strong,’* ejaculated he 
in a half-whisper^ as if he was afraid the 
sound of his own voice would unstring 
his nei'ves^ “ yet I am sure I am ill. 
The prince and Tunbelly both saw it, 
and were both terribly alarmed for me. 

Oh, yes, that d-d l^ffalo! I feel I am 

ill! very ill! very ill indeed !’’ And 
then, imagining a weakness he did not 
feel, the poor baronet Ml backwards on 
his pillow, and lapsed into a complete 
indolence of mind, which many might 
miscal a swoon. 
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Thus was Sir Charles situated^ when the 
General returned, bringing with him 
Doctor Cathartic, who had previously re¬ 
ceived his lesson from the prince, and the 
pressure of whose fingers, at he felt the 
pulse of his patient, recalled the baronet 
to his recollection, and induced him to 
fix a glance of enquiring terror upon the 
countenance of the son of Esculapius. 

" Melancholy thing. Sir Charles!" ex¬ 
claimed the doctor, assuming a look, in 
which it would have been impossible for 
the most acute observer of human nature 
to determine what expression predomi¬ 
nated ; “High state of fever. Sir Charles! 
you must be blooded ! Put out your 
tongue — miserably foul! You must be 
thoroughly purged ! You are in a state of 
extreme peril. Sir Charles! You musrt be 
blistered! If you have any worldly business 
to settle, send for your solicitor immedi- 
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ately! If any spirituals^ send for a cler¬ 
gyman I” 

" Oh, lord! oh, lord! oh, lord !” ex- 
claimed Sir ^harles, while such a plenti¬ 
ful flood of tears rolled dowri his cheeks 
as almost made Tunbelly and the doctor 
repent they had carried the joke so far. 
They had committed themselves, however, 
and were obliged to go through with it. 
''Why, doctor,” continued the baronet, 
after a pause of a minute or two, while 
he wiped away his tears—do you know 
my age ? I am not five and twenty; and 
always complimented on having a good 
constitution ! But what was it good for, 
doctor, if it’s all knocked on the head by 
one little mishap ? I am hot surely so 
near death?” 

" Why, as to that. Sir Charles,” ex¬ 
claimed the doctor, “ I do not take upon 

VOL, II. E 
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myself to say you are near death. But 
when we are well, my dear baronet, life 
is precarious—very precarious; and when 
we are ill. Sir Charles, the chances are 
very much multiplied againi^E us. I don’t 
say you will die: but I think—that is, I 
have my apprehensions—it is probable— 
that is, not impossible, that this fever may 
carry you off; and it is always, in my 
opinion of my duty, my very first, to give 
timely notice, in order that my patient 
may dispatch his worldly matters com¬ 
fortably.” 

“ You must do as you please with me, 

4 

doctor,” replied Sir Charles, in a weak 
voice, as though subdued either by disease 
of body or mental emotion; “ I am a 
most unfortunate man, and was just on 
the point of being married. But if you 
le^ me blood, doctor, be moderate as to 
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quantity, for indeed I do not feel much 
superfluous strength I—No, I am sure 1 
can’t bear much!” 

At this monacnt Mr. Fi Fa, the lawyer, 
entered, with a roll of paper in his hand, 
end a pen and ink, to take instructions 
for the baronet’s will; but the moment 
Sir Charles set his eyes upon him, with a 
much stronger voice than before, he vo¬ 
ciferated, It’s all a lie ! I will not make 
ray will! Get out of the room, sir ! Who 
the devil sent for you to disturb and harass 
me 


“ This irritability. Sir Charles,” said 
the doctor, '* proceeds from a disordered 
stomach, which has caused a diseased 
brain. You must have a straight waist¬ 
coat, and a strong emetic.” 

After staring a fciv raoments at the 

£ ^ 
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doctor, to see if he was in earnest, the 
persecuted baronet exclaimed in an im¬ 
ploring tone, “ Mj dear doctor, my sto¬ 
mach is in good order, and my head per¬ 
fectly clear. I will do any thing you di¬ 
rect; and if it is your pleasure that I 
should hare my will made, let Mr. Fi Fa 
come here and sit down by the bed-side, 
while I dictate.” 

The doctor beckoned Mr, Pi Fa, who 
immediately, after half-a-dozen bows, 
took his seat, but not without showing 
some signs of apprehension, close by the 
head of Sir Charles. “ The usual form. 
Sir Charles, I presume? I’ll write the 
preamble before I annoy you with any 
questions. There, Sir Charles; and now 
if you will be kind enough to specify the 
items, 1 am ready.” 


y But hrst of aU let me hear what you 
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have written/’ quotii Sir Charles; “ I 
should like to be acquainted with the con¬ 
tents of your preamble. Oh, lord! olr, 
lord!—that I should come to this!” 

The exclamation stkrlled (he lawyer a 
hit; but, oh perceiving that it was fol¬ 
lowed by no violence of action, Mr. Fi Fa 
recovered his serenity, and began to read 
as follows I, Charles Placid, commonly 
called Sir Charles Placid, of Brighton, &c. 
&c. being, at the date of these presents, 
of sound mind, &c. &c. and then. Sir 
Charles, comes the usual imprimis, I give 
my body to the worms-” 

Sir Charle.s, who had listened with th« 
utmost patience hitherto, could no longer 
restrain the impetuosity of his feelings; 
hut, jumping up in the bed, roared out,— 
‘*The Doctor andyoW'are two mercenary 
rascals, ani|i are oiUy making a job ofme 1 
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But ril shew you T am not so near dying 
as you think for! D—m me, the Doctor 
shall swallow his own emetic, and you 
your ink 1" The expression was followed 
by a promptitude and vigour of action, for 
which neither the doctor nor the lawyer 
were prepared. In a moment Sir Charles 
was out of bed ; and had he not met with 
some impediment to his course in the shape 
of Tunbelly, who crossed his way, the 
two pillars of their separate professiona 
had, probably, shared very undignified 
treatment. 

Stop a moment, dear baronet, cried 
Tunbelly; why what a prodigious fury 
you are in! Pray compose yourself, my 
dear fellow, or you will increase your dis¬ 
order beyond all bounds.” 

By this time. Doctor Catliartic and Mr. 
Fi Fa had made good their rc^treat; and;, 
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whether it was the absenceof his enemies, 
or the remonstrance of Tuiibelly, which 
worked the sudden change, Sir Charles 
suffered himself to be pcrsuacfed into mo¬ 
deration, and was just about to return 
quietly to bed, when the appearance of 
Parson Rubrick, with an immense folio 
Prayer-Book under his arm, (for he had 
been sent for to administer spiritual conso¬ 
lation, and received his cue from the 
prince,) once more proved fatal to the 
baronet’s philosophy. 

Sir Charles immediately extricated him¬ 
self from Tunbelly, who had laid hold of 
his arm to assist him into bed, and march¬ 
ing rapidly towards the door where the 
minister of consolation stood paralyzed 
with the singular action of the baronet^ 
accosted the reverend gentleman in an 
imperative tone of voice, with—'' And 
pray who the devil sent for you. Doctor 

Sanctity ?” 
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*‘Alas! poor Sir Charles! His facul¬ 
ties are impaired, and he is gone beyond 
the reach of consolation !” said Rubrick, 
clasping his hands as he turned round to 
leave the room, and seeming to whisper a 
prayer for Sir Charles. 

The angry baronet, irritated almost to 
real madness at the expression of Rubrick, 
as the latter turned to leave him, most ir¬ 
reverently lilted up his foot, and applied 
it to the breech of the minister, who, more 
than ever convinced of the disease of the 
baronet, and fearful lest consequences of 
a still more serious complexion should 
ensue, uttered aloud exclamation of terror, 
and made the best of his way down stair?. 

The cry of Rubrick reached the ears of 
Prince Gregory himself; who, with a phiz 
prepared with sorrow, was at that moment 
coming to the apartment which was the 
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scene of these multiplied outrag^es, in or¬ 
der to sympathize with Sir Charles ; and, 
immediately afterwards, before his royal 
highness could satisfy himself of.its cause, 
he encountered the insulted- minister, out 
of breath with anger and fear. 


“What now, Rubrick?” asked the 
prince, laying hold upon the frightened 
parson by the arm, to check his career,— 
** what the devil has occurred to throw you 
into such a panic, and to send you back 
again in this precious hurry ? Why, I 
had calculated upon surprising you and 
the baronet in the midst of some pious ex¬ 
clamation, or some other holy service, as 
you were fitting him for death !” 

“ May heaven jirolong the'Jays of your 
royal highness,” stammered Rubrick, 
looking behind him at every word to see if 
Sir Charles was following him ; “ but, as 

E 3 
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a loyal subjecti let me entreat of your 
royal highness rtot to go near the baronet’s 
room. For the love of heaven, my prince, 
have more regard for your own personal 
safety; for the baronet will surely serve 
you as he has served me.” 

What should I be afraid of ?” inter¬ 
rupted the prince, “ I know his affection 
and loyalty too well to suspect him of 
any ill design. The very appearance of 
myself will be a restorative to him.” 

Heaven send it may !” returned the 
clergyman ; " for I left him as mad as a 

r 

march hare-stark, staring, raving mad— 
foaming at the mouth like a dog in the 
height of the hydrophobia !” 

“ Mad!” echoed the prince “ What' 
poor Sir Charles mad ? No, no Rubrick : 
1 dont believe he held his wits by so veQr- 
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slight a tenure as you would persuade me. 

1 could as soon believe you to be mad!" 

“ I pray your highness to*walk to his 
chamber and convince yourself!” an¬ 
swered Rubrick, bowing with all the hu¬ 
mility of a man who looked forward to a 
bishopric. And as he said this he en¬ 
deavoured to slink away from the prince^ 
but was rivetted to the floor with appre¬ 
hension, when his royal highness bade 
him accompany him, adding “ If he be 
mad, I may want your aid: if not, I shall 
require your apology!” ^ 

The reverend gentleman at this mo¬ 
ment, would have given all he possessed 
to get out of this scrape : the image of 
Sir Charles pursuing him with a weapon 
of destruction haunted his imagination, 
and so much alarmed him, that he antici¬ 
pated death from every step he heard 
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There was, however, no possibility of re» 
trading-; he thcreforegbovvcd obedience, 
for he had not power to speak, and fol¬ 
lowed the prince to the room. 

However incredulous the prince might 
have been when Rubrick asserted that Sir 
Charles was stark mad, the first glance he 
threw upon the baronet, as he opened the 
door, staggered his confidence, and made 
him hesitate whether to advance or retreat. 
Sir Charles was standing with one foot on 
the bed, and the other on the floor, with 
a poker in his right hand. He had no¬ 
thing on his person but his shirt and a 
night cap; and his face, which was 
turned towards the door as his royal high¬ 
ness opened it, was marked with all the 
strongest symptoms of the most ungo¬ 
vernable fury, his eyes flashing intolerable 
indignation. 
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Tunbelly was standing close by the 
baronet, .and wasHholding him by the arm, 
at the same time by the imploring expres¬ 
sion of his countenance, >vas evidently 
attempting to soothe liim into composure. 

It is the prince who condescends to visit 
you, my dear Sir Charles,” said the Ge¬ 
neral, as soon as he saw Prince Gregory, 
who had stepped forward a pace, while 
Rubrick kept beliind, occassionally peep¬ 
ing over his shoulder. 

The baronet’s rage immediately sub¬ 
sided ; and without the slightest resistance, 
he suffered Tunbelly to disarm him of the 
poker, while he himself turning round, 
advanced towards his royal master, and 
bowing lowly, with tears in his eyes, in- 
treated his royal highness to inform him 
whether he had any appearance of a mad¬ 
man. or whether there was any thing in 
his countenance which betokened death. 
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« My dear Sir Charles,” exelaimed the 
|>rince, stretching out his hand to him, 
“ I expected to have found you in the 

arms of death; but I must congratulate 
you on your improved appearance Ac¬ 
cording to my judgment, baronet, you 
are as perfectly in possession of both men¬ 
tal and bodily sanity as I am.—Where is 
the madness you spoke of?” added his 
royal highness, addressing himself to the 
trembling Rubrick. 

Wliat! do you think me mad, old 
Sanctity ? cried Sir Charles. Well, truth 
to say, my prince, he has some reason, 
for I treated his reverence most indeco¬ 
rously 1 was mad at that moment. I 
was urged beyond myself; but uoW that I 
have regainod'-possession of my soU.er sen¬ 
ses, 1 moll sincerely beg his pardon for 
the insult 1 ottered him, and plead my in¬ 
sanity as the only effectual apology.” 
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And Rubrick shall forgivevyou, baro¬ 
net,” said Prince Gregory—" his religion 
teaches forgiveness. But tell me. Sir 
Charles, what did Cathartic give you, 
which worked this quick and most marvel¬ 
lous change ?” 

" Thank God, your royal highness, he 
gave menotliing!” cried Sir Charles. "He 
merely prescribed blood-letting, purging, 
blistering, an emetic, and was g-oingouto 
propose a few other such delightful opera¬ 
tions, when 1 felt a sudden and irresisti¬ 
ble impulse to break his head, as well as to 
annihilate that limb of the law Mr Pi Fa; 
but they precipitately retreated, and re¬ 
lieved me from themselves as well as their 
suggestions.” 

\ 

V 

The picture which presented itself to 
the mind of Prince Gregory at this mo¬ 
ment was of such a ludicrous composition. 
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that his royal highness found it impossi¬ 
ble to preserve the gravity of his counte¬ 
nance. After a brief but hearty laugh, 
the prince returned, “ Gad so! it would' 
have given me some sport could 1 have 
seen the doctor and the lawyer running 
for their lives. But come, baronet, dress 
yourself, and go down stairs with me. I 
see no occasion for confinement. You 
appear to be as well as I am. Come, I 
will send for the professional men to dine 
with us, and the circumstance shall serve 
for an after-dinner jest.’’ 

The prince had scarcely got to the end 
before Sir Charles had flung his night-cap 
across the room, and was capering about 
the chamber with all the rapture offai man 
just reprieved from death, at the moment 
when the executioner was about to per¬ 
form his melancholy duty Every idea of 
etiquette or decorum was banished: in 
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the excess of his pleasure, he even lost 
sight of the presence of the prince ; and, 
as he huddled on his clothes, hummed 
such a variety of tunes, so unmusically, 
yet with such a concise grotesqueness of 
countenance, that the prince could not for 
his life restrain his inclination to incessant 
merriment. 

It required a very short time for Sir 
Charles to equip himself; and, with more 
real pleasure than he had ever felt in his 
life, he accompanied the prince down 
stairs; so true is it, that the feeling of 
rapture derives its most perfect acuteness 
from pain, as the light tints in a painting 
rise in beauty in proportion to tiie dark¬ 
ness of the shades which constitute the con¬ 
trast. The recollection of his Teresa, 
and the prospect of futurity, were no 
longer irksome to his view ; for there was 
no bitterness in the cup which imagina- 
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tion filled for his taste. Death no longer 
danced before his eyes^ and his bosom waa 
no longer the seat of horror and despair. 

As he had promised. Prince Gregory 
commanded the attendance of Cathartic, 
Fi,Fa, and Rubrick, at dinner; and, al¬ 
though the doctor especially made all the 
excuses in his power, with a view to elude 
the unpleasantness of meeting with a man 
upon whom he had conspired with othera 
to play such a hard joke, he founi| ;^ im'- 
possible to avoid the baronet, and was 
therefore compelled to submit with the 
best grace. 

The moment Cathartic madOi.t bts ap* 

' ' L 

pearance. Prince Gregory, as if deter¬ 
mined to retaliate upon the man of medi¬ 
cine for the trick he had assisted to pass 
off upon Sir Charles, began to quiz him 
most unmercifully. — “ Well,, doctor,” 
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quoth his royal highness^ you seem to 
have been quite in error as to the nature 
of the baronet’s disorder! You are not 
used to be so unfortunate in your judg¬ 
ment ; nor can I now freely acquit you in 
my own mind of an intention of punishing 
Sir Cliarles for some offence or other.— 
Pray did the baronet ever injure you in any 
way ? Is there some old, unreconciled 
grudge between you f” 

T,hd poor doctor, aware that he had 
been only the instrument of his master’s 
whim, felt himself placed in a most awk¬ 
ward predicament. Sir Charles was eye¬ 
ing him with a look of suspicion and an¬ 
ger, w%ich Cathartic felt to be justifiable; 
yet was he so situated that he dared not to 
say a syllable which could act as a clue to 
the unravelment of the plot which had 
been formed and executed against the ba¬ 
ronet. His visage expressed a variety of 
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contending feelings^ and it was some time 
before he could even compose them suffi¬ 
ciently to enable him to stammer, No, 
no, your royal highness; I was indeed 
out in my judgment.” 

Sir Charles was on the point of making 
a severe reply, when the prince, who had 
kept his eye upon him, in order that he 
might prevent the conversation from laps¬ 
ing into a quarrel, stopped him short by 
exclaiming, Poor Sir Charles, I under¬ 
stand, is inclined to think some amongst 
us have plotted against him, and so put 
this trick upon him merely for our own 
amusement. Is it so, or not. Sir Charles ?” 

A sudden ray of light at this moment 
darted across the mind of the baronet, 
and convinced him that it was so, and he 
was very much disposed to let his tongue 
■peak the sentiments of his bosom ; but 
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such a step was obviously most impolitic; 
•and prudence immediately suggested to 
him that any attempt to expose or resent 
the jokes of the prince, however hardly 
they might even bear upon himself^ would 
effectually bar the door against the future 
progress of his ambition. Mortified, 
therefore, as he felt, at being made the 
dupe of such a trick, be resolved to conceal 
his feelings. He therefore contented 
himself with asserting, that in the midst of 
his paroxysms, he might have uttered such 
a wild suspicion, but that it ought to be 
received rather as a proof that he was 
transiently under the power of insanity, 
than as an assertion which his cooler rea¬ 
son would justify. 

V 

41 

W 

Cathartic was much relieved by this re¬ 
ply of the baronet, which appeared to ease 
his shoulders of a heavy responsibility of 
suspicion. He determined, since the ba- 
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ronet bad thus extricated him, when he 
bad no chance of extricating himself, to 
dismiss all those unpleasant sensations 
which annoyed him previous to this expla¬ 
nation, and to endeavour, by seeking 
every opportunity to compliment Sir 
Charles, to carry off any relic of hosti¬ 
lity towards him which, by possibility, 
might yet linger in the breast of the ba¬ 
ronet. I think,” quoth the doctor, 
addressing himself to Sir Charles, I 
think it would require more ingenuity 
than has fallen to my lot to impose such a 
trick upon the baronet, who, according to 
SpuFzheim’s principle, which I hold to be 
correct, is a man of uncommon penetra¬ 
tion and unmatched sagacity/’ 

The compliment found its way to the 
hdart of Sir Charles, who, adtancing to 
Cathartic, and taking him by the band, 
replied, “ My dear doctor, I hate flat^iy^ 
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I think very meanly of my§elf, and yet I 
can’t bring myself to believe that so learn¬ 
ed a gentleman as yonrselfj and one of such 
high attainments and character^ would 
condescfend to play the flatterer, especially 
to a poor baronet like me.” 

“ Flatterer, Sir Charles!” echoed the 
doctor: “ I hold flattery to be ^ the worst 
of crimesand when I am guilty of it 
let me be punished for the double crime 
of flattery and hypocrisy. No, no, Sir 
Charles; I am accustomed to deal can¬ 
didly with my friends and my patients; 
and I would as soon tell one of the latter, 
when dying, that he is convalescent, as to 
assert your ability, if 1 considered you 
possessi^ none!” 

♦‘Bravo!’’ cried the prince.—After 
that, Sir Charles can no longer doubt. — 
Cmne, 1 am glad to see you friends; and 
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here comes Fi Fa. Now, Sir Charles, 
you must indeed take him by the hand, 
and let all unpleasant recollections be ba¬ 
nished from your memory. I am sure Fi 
Fa had not the slightest wish to offend 
you. lie merely came in his professional 
capacity, under the impression that you 
were in danger.” 

" Your royal highness has anticipated 
all I intended to say,’’ cried tlie plktnt 
lawyer; " and indeed I have a very pro¬ 
found respect for Sir Charles, and would 
go any lengths to serve so amiable a gen¬ 
tleman.” 

¥ 

This concession was ample, and com¬ 
pletely obliterated all malignity from the 
disposition of the baronet. The whole 
party now sat down to a sumptuous din¬ 
ner ; and the circumstances which, but 
an hour or two before, had worn such a 
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ieriout appearance^ and had roiized all 
anger and spirit in the disposition of Sir 
Charles^ now served for % jest to give a 
new relish to the wine which was ||^;>ired 
out in atnple libations, and which soon 
operated so powerfully upon Sir Charles, 
as even to make him forget that he had 
passed through any perils of body or mind 
whatever.' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Stt^Ch^rle$*0 new retpluHons.—The breeiiy of iheir 
existence.—A pigeon.-^ A description ef tkepre* 
cess of plucking one ; in the course of which, some 
Hale insight ii^given the reader into a faeo^ite 
proptnsUp'of the baronet,—The princess geleiral 
good fortsme at The distinction between 

fortune and fraud.—Preparations for the Mas¬ 
querade *— The Masquerade itself.^The mounte* 
‘hank.’^His Uctureupon digestion.—The Howris* 
•^Sir Charles pursues one, hunts her through the 
rooms, prevails on her to unmask, and is severely 
i^ppointed.-^ A few more of the incidents of the 
Masqueradey and its terminatiqn* ^ 

f 

Sir Charles should some' 
what awkward and out of humour after 
the circumstance of the trick which he 
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was conTinced had bean put upon hiniii ia 
not at all surprising. To say die Itartof 
its effect upon his feelings^ it weakened 
that loyal attachment to the perspn of tito 
prince/'whtch he had before experienced} 
for, notwithstanding the intoxicating fumes 
of the wine had lessened the offence iii.lHS 
estimation, while the vapour shed its 
ence round his brain, when sobriety re* 
turned on the wing of the j^momii^, hia 
reatiiin informed him that the usage ke h^ 
received was, in truth, most scurvy. 


A considerable disrelish for the pro¬ 
jected amusements of the evening was the 
natural consequence of this feeling. Si¬ 
tuated as he was, however, at the mo¬ 


ment, hC^ad alternative but to yield 
obedience to the commands of the prince» 
and be wdsoMil^Cd to content himself with 

av^, made iriehtally, that, letdie’^nse- 
qtiencCs to hk ambition be what they 

F 2 
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might, after the affair of the masquerade 
•hottld be ended, he would devote himself 
more to love and Teresa, and make his vi- 
fits to the Pavilion much less frequent 
than he had been of late accustomed to do. 
Whatever might be the fate of this resolu- 
whether it w^ fated to be observed 
broken, it is certain that in the adop-* 
tion of it he felt an extraordinary degree 
of pleasure, ^oupled with no inconsidera- 
]ble increase of his self-complacencj^ 

But, alas ! Sir Charles was a courtier; 
and, however he might for one moment 
pride himself upon the consistency and 
strength of his resolutions, experience bad 
very often shewn, that a word of kindness, 
a. seductive smile, from his royal mas- 
any time power to overthrow 
them. And so, in fact, it turned put in the 
present instance y for the conversation of 
the prince and Tunbelly at thp breakfast- 
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table proved instantaneously fatal to the 
determination which the baronet had come 


to with himself, before he quitted his pil¬ 
low to join the thoughtless party in the 
breakfast-room. 


Welb baronet/^ie said the prince, as 
Sir Charles entered the room, how &^es 
it with you this morning? You look 
as, though you had been drfnking largcily 
frcm the Hygean fountain, instead of 
from my wine. The colour of your 
cheeks might vie with the complexion of 
the healthy rustic, upon whose phiz the 
dawa of the morning has profusely scat¬ 
tered some of its earliest tints.’' 


“ Ah, your royal highness*** tnlwereft 
the baronet, “ then 1 do look atoominaSly 
indeed! Well, truth to say, when I vidW- 
ed myself in the glass this kidirning, I 
thought there was a hideous redness upon. 
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ray cheeks, which was tnonstroosly urrbe- 
cotnihg. 1 declare it absolutely discon* 
' certe me, to be told 1 have the vulgarly 
healthy appearance of a low bred plough- 
l>oy.” 


*' Never let it discompose you. Sir 
Charles,” said Tnnbclly.—“ If 1 chose to 
be so easily put in^o ill-humour with my¬ 
self, ray unwieldy bulk would affor^; me 
ample and incessant pretexts. But Ihlse 
are matters unworthy of the serious notice 
of men of intellect and judgment; and, 
for my part, I would as soon be told I was 
ruddy as a rustic, as that I was pallid as a 
man of fashion.” 

• ” A truce with this conversation,” cried 
dre priRcfe, and let us turn our thouibts 
to the subject of the masquerade. As for 
ihy Lord Baron, my quondam Mesrour, 
I suppose he has had a surfeit; for 1 have 
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never teteyes upon from the moiuent 
Tve effected our escape from the fuiy of the 
buffalo. In that case, TunbelJy, you 
must perform his part, or findproper 
substitute to IJake it.” 

# 

“ ril pledge for his appearance 

in due time,” returned the General,— 
“ His ambition is too hungry to be thus 
easily surfeited. By the way. Sir Charle«, 
^^ou want a pigeon to pluck, he’s your 
man. He has as much money as Croesus; 
and it is guarded by as little wit as ever fell 
to the lot of an half-created Simon 
l?leed freely, I’ll warrant him, or never 
more call me a judge of men,’’ 

Sir Charles was tvcll known in the 
fashionable circles as a gamester by .PI^O- 
fession. At the principal houses of play, 
his face was as familiar to the waiters as 
that of the Great Mogul on the envelope 
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of a pack of cards. It was also a pecv- 
liar trait in his character, that although he 
staked deeply, and never shrunk from hn 
invitation toplay, but was incessantly en¬ 
gaged in some game of hazard or other, 
he was never known to lose;*but uni- 
formljl^ came off con^erably in pocket, 
without any person being able to fix upon 
him the direct charge of playing unfiairly. 
The moment a young man of fashion me^ 

•J* 

his into life, it was the first husinisir 

of Sir Charles to make himself perfectly 
acquainted with the tangible property of 
the inexperienced youth. Having satis¬ 
fied himself in this particular, his nextbu<* 
siness was^to allure him to the gaming 
tabic, where a number of t1»racious hawks 
were always assembled, prepared to 
pounce upon the unsuspecting victim, who 
was brought in to be ssccrificed upon the 
reeking and unhallowed altar of avarice. 
This first step was generally one of ex- 
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treme caution} the preliminary measure 
was directed to infatuate, not to-alarm t 
it was necessary to rivet the fetters roufld 
the captive reason of him who was within 
their clutches, before they suffered bim ter 
feel that he was not in possession 
accustomed liberty 

Unamiable as this sketch may appear, if 
justification might be offered for such con- 
(||^ct, something like a shadow of defenjcn 
ihl^t be set up for Sir Charles, who, be¬ 
fore he had reached years of discretton, 
had been ensnared by a band of these dee^ 
peradoes; and, having been plunder^ 
of the greater part of his property, before 
he was scarcely awake to his weal situa¬ 
tion, was pronfpted by revenge to rush 
into the same vice, with a view to turn 
against society those weapons with which 
he hirasdlf had originally been so severe¬ 
ly wounded. His determination in tliis 

t 3 
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fe^eet was aci Uie effect of reasot)j,y bet of 
^despmtion.. Impoverished, and brokea* 
heurtedt he had ao other means of reco* 
vertag; that immense stake which be had 
OQce hazarded and lost; and, havings oace 
bsMuid himself in a chain of close can- 
neziao with that lawless crew, which had 
already compassed and achieved his ruin, 
in a pecuniary view, the calm voice of 
morality was soon stifled, and he became 
« pwsficient in vice: 

The very idea of a pigeon (which was 
thoslang term for every youth of i^u^ion 
and fortune who was encircled within their 
tiamnicls) was a stimulating cordial to the 
ear of the baronet; and no sooner did 
Tttnbelly announce Lofd Baron under 
tilis most agreeable appellation, than :)6ir 
' CSiarles, in imagination, was already (&t* 
tening upon the ntios of hn property,! 
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But» if tbe sound excited un antmial t* 
dorcf fc^ng in Sir Charles, k vma aiot 
lost upon the ear of Ihe prince himilBif. 
Bepwt, which, amongst a crude and in* 
digestible mass of falsehoods,*-sometiaM 
mingles a little salutary truth, as a sort Af 
iOuee piquant to its ordinary dish^ had 
attributed to his royal highness a secret 
love of this most destructive propensity 
U had even been said, that he had aceuts 
continually upon the%atchi to alliis^ 
geons of more than ordinary weight and 
beauty to bis mansion, in order that he 
might induce himself in fleecing them^ 

However rash and unwarrantably re- 
port had treated his royal highness, on 
this disgrac^ul subject, it *had never 
gmie the length of impeaching bis inte¬ 
grity, pr attaching to Mm any mctires 

w any degree coloui^ed. yrith 
the tinge of criminality; although, like 
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Sir Charles, he alv«fiiy8 won — like Sir 
Charles, he always won&irly^ and it wai 
entirely to be attributed to the smile of 
fortune, and. not to the intervention any 
means which had a direct or indirect ten* 
dcncy to place under contribution the un> 
wariness of the individual with whom he 
might be pitted in contest. 

Sir Charles!” said the prince,-taking 
hold of the baronet’i arm, and drawing. 
hiiQ still closer to him, as if to whisper in 
his ear,—My dear Sir Charles, I under- 
Stand you play! They tell me you are a 
fortunate player!” 

t 

There was a something of mysterious 
significance in the look of the prince, 
which, although it might have passed a 
common ear unnoticed, was perfectly In¬ 
telligible to Sir Charles, who* caplied— 
“ Yes, your royal highness, I am lucky.” 
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** Th^ is no occasion t6 mince mat- 
before Tiinbelly,” returned <bi© 

^ f 

prince—" Baron is rich, and ’you play 
fortunate ! 1 a'bi tolerably lucky in the 
long run. He shall meet you here to< 
morrow night, and weil engage him." 

♦ 

Notwithstanding the recent resolution 
of Str Charles to absent himself from the 
Pavilion after the affair of this evening 
shQnld be terminated, he could not mus* 
ter courage, to excuse himself from this 
invitation. In fact, it was one Sf those 

«r 

opportunities of making a good thing 
which the baronet never suffered to let 
slip through his fingers, and his consent, 
therefore, instead of being wrung from 

him, was most prompt and voluntary. 

1 * 

A^the moment Sir Charles had made 
answer, Lord Baron himself appeared’; 
and, pn bmng rallied by the prince for 
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his fears, which had preveiited him frdm 
paying an ^rlier visit after the affair ’"of 
ffie bulTklo, his lordship rowed hpoh his 
honor that he was in no way alarmed at 
the circumstance ; but, fnreg^ad ! business 
of the most pressing exig:ency precluded 
the possibility of his returning the even¬ 
ing before to pay his respects. 

The prince then began to narrate to his 
kirdiship the alarming indisposition which 
had seraed Sir Charles, together with the 
k!!kir of the doctor, the lawyer, and the 
'(^(g^yman, to the great discomposure of 
^ baronet, who repeatedly interrupted 
tale, whieh his royal highness ridily 
embellished as he proceeded, with an in> 
treaty that the prince would spare his 
infirmity, aijd not thus expose him to the 
laughter of bis lordship; while the latter, 
di^ighted with fhe naTrativethicoitttadtiy 
Pegged that he might he permitted to 
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ar the, nirh ole of an aff air. in the 1^- 

• '? i ^ 1,/ ' j .' < ■ 

mencement of which he had been dooiQj^ 
tQ,^ke a prominent, although lately, ai 
har^lcM part. 

^ it was an uniform maxim with tbc 
prince never to let a g6od joke be lost, 
all the intreaties of Sir Charles were ut- 
terl]p inetfectual to induce his royal high¬ 
ness to desist until he had hnisbed the 

' ‘ ' V 

pk^ure, which he attempted to inake,4^s 
ridiculous as possible; and the poor ba- 
saoet. who sat biting his thumbs without 
daring to show any stronger syinptoip, 
displeasure, ever and anon laughed most 
loudly in order to conceal ^s own 
chegrin. 

^ i , > ^ 

' ' * .V c 

The atory-kfas at length Bnished; and 

the prince, byway of recompensing ^^ir 

Charles fw4he mortification he j^d just 
burdened upoa him, whispered to his 
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loWlBhip, load «non^ to be beard by the 
baronet} whose cars were upon the alert 
to catch any thing like sound, My dear 
Baron, Sir Charles is absolutely the best 
friend I have in the universe! I would 
sooner part with all illy cabinet than with 

this honest fellow.”^ 

“ Then is my fortune made !" sai<f the 
baronet to himself, as be heard the pur¬ 
port of this artful communication-** My 
• f^oBc iamade, and I have only to ask 
for a patent of nobility, and 1 shall cer» 

tainly obtain it/* 

^!rince Gr^ry saw that his bait was 
swallowed: in a moment the discontented 
countenance pf the baronet^ relapsed into 
its usual serenity and good-humour : there 
was not a cloud which the ray of flattery 
had pot completely dissipated; and he 
was, at this moraent,athe happiest and. 
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in his own opinion^ the cleverest fellewr 
in allthe prince's (lominions. So warmly 
does praise commend one to one’s self. 

Without seeming; to notice the effect 
of his remark upon the muscles of the 
baronet’s countenance, lest he mig;ht in- 
duce a suspicion of its sincerity, the prince 
proposed that they should go and inves- 
tig;ate the progress which had been made 
in the arrangements for the evenifig'a 
amusement. A complete suite of elegant 
chambers were thrown into one, forming 
a beautiful and immense saloon, the reof 
of which was of blue satin, which Were 
beautifully pourtrayed the moon and stai% $ 
the floor had been raised, and nt each 
end was a grove formed of .the choieest 
shr^ and plants brought thither format 
purpose. In several small recess^ were 
to be stationed varidus bands of music; 
alluring the visitors to thread the mazy 
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of coloured lamps were 
tW^elally arranj;«d /ot .<0e parpeac of 
improving the general eCect of the scene. 

■' ' • ■■f' . 

4 

' The preparations were all completed, 
and the tout-ensemble presented to the 
eye a work of unsurpassed attraction; 
which reflected the highest credit upon 
the taste of the illustrious young female 
under whose especial direction the meta- 
moi|i)hosi8 wis performed. Sir Charles 
declared that in such a paradise of plea* 

sure 'he could live for ever} while the 

1 

ravished Lord Baron blessed his stars 
fcur* having gpitou him to enjoy so much pf 
the &Vor of bis prince as had procured 
fordrim the .glorious distinction of being 
permitted to have a view of such magni* 
flc<mce/before any of the pining spinsters, 
gossipping dowagers, or coxcou^iHcal 
courtttrs^ who formed the drcle of his 
acquaintance. 
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The interval between the view <fli‘the 
mawguemde roosMand the time of dreisiiig 

-s'* 

for the scene of mimic splendor, was de*^ 
voted to the pleasures of the table, and 
the free circulation'" of the exhilarating 
wines and liqueurs very soon qualified 
the prince and his companions to enter 
upon the characters in which they profess¬ 
ed to figure, with a degree of confidence, 
which, in their own estimations, was an 
earnest of complete success, and « pre¬ 
lude to the enjoyments they so eagerly an¬ 
ticipated. 

V « 

hi an-early hour, the e^pany began 
to assemble; masks of every description 
arrived in rapid succession, and groapea of 
the most fantastic character's sboh' lent to 
the apartment a romantic Cast, wbidb was 
calculated to please the votary bf plea¬ 
sure. When the scene bad become a 
little crowded, the Caliph^ 'Giafar, and 
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Mesi^r^ made their appearance^ mingling 
amongst a crowd of S^^ables, in ordei 
to prevent the ardent gaze of a natural 
curiosity from detecting them at their en¬ 


trance. 


Sir Charles, looked round the company 
most anxiously in the hope of discovering^ 
the MuseSj but, alas! he saw no individual 
character which, in his opinion, assimi¬ 
lated to his Teresa. He had just with- 
dravvn his glance, with a sigh of disap¬ 
pointment, when he was tapped upon the 
shoulder by a Clown attached to a moun¬ 
tebank quacks who familiarly .accosted 
him—“ iVfy master here sells all kinds of 
remedies. He can cure the disorder which 
first afflicted Adam, and all the diseases 
which hiaive been introduced by medical 
skill to this hour. Would you like his lotion 
for love: wash your eyes with it only twice 
an hour for a month, and she who was the 
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loveliest creature in creation before, ac^Nrd* 

■ ■*! 

ing to your opinioDA^ill look as ugly and 
Qnkttractive as picture of Sin. life 

trill sell you as many tonics^ stomachicsj,^ 
pills, and draughts, for five Shillings, Uf 
one of you regular members Collegii Chi- 
rurgorum would charge you sateen orse- 

t 4* 

venteen pounds for. Come, sir, you shall 
stock a medicine chest for three crowns; 
armed with which you may travel all oli- 
mates, encounter plague, pestilence^ and 
famine, and never be in danger of sudtleii 
death. He is just at this moment about 
to give a lecture on digestion.” 


The prince, who had ^ip^erheard the 
Clown’s description, replied in the room of 
Giafar—Come, Yisier, Sj^you, M^our, 
let us hear the knave lec^^. If he ftd- 
fil all this herald of his has Ji||||ihefued, be 
will merit reward and shau reo^ve it 
from the hands of the raigbty Haroun; 





bii4 onlff fWw tQ .dUtpppint w, aii<l 

acquit himself l»y ,iwy I^i- 

oishing him for th^^wwmpiion of talents 
ho does nt^ possess, be ahaU undergo the 
punishment the bastinado." . 

, t 

As he said this, the Caliph took his atf 
tendants^by the arm, and -walked to tlte 
part of the aeene where a mountebank 
quack, elevated on a stool, was distributing 
seeled papers to a larger concourse of 
-iaihionables who had sarroanded him. 
*' Hoorn! room!” cried the Clown. " Make 
way, ladies and gentlemen, for the rose of 
paradise, /the sun of all true believers, the 
otto of the East, the rainbow which cheers 
the iioiveriei and the representative of the 
Prophet^^ihemi^ty Caliph Haroun Alras> 
clud, hie vizier the brave and glorious« 
pnnoe Giaim^ and the prudent and faith* 
fu|vMesrour^ the chief of :the eunuchs! 
Make way nudie way I s^that 4hey may 
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hftTe elbow-room and ear-room to attend 
to my master's iectnrti" 

Althoogby for the soul of hiirf. Prince 
Ghregory could not avoid smiling at dm 
pompous communication of the Clown, he 
was somewhat vexed at the intense stare 
which it brought upon him from every part 
of the room. He was fearftil that, no0> 
withstanding his face was edectually coa*> 
cealed behind an impenetrable made, hia 
figure, which was singularly dignified, al¬ 
though of more than ordinary bulk, might 
awaken suspicion as to his real character, 
and thus lead Co his detec^on at the outset. 

4 

Sir Charles suspected that a discoveiy 
of himself might take plaeb. Not that 
diere was in his person or Appearance 
any thing remarkable, which act tw 

an index to his foee; but if Teresa should 
chance to be present in any other cha- 
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racter than^t vvhich ihe had .originally 
intended to assume, Jie thou^t the eye 
love might possess i'^agacity virhich would 
he peculiar to itself. As he^hbwever, had 
no particular wish to be concealed^ but ra¬ 
ther the contrary, since the discovery of 
himseyir would be necessarily attended by 
a discovery of his intimate footing with 
the prince, he was by no means eager to 
practise any extraordinary means to keep 
himself private, or to elude the search of 
any who might take the trouble to mark 
him. 

The feeling of Lord Baron was some¬ 
what akin |o those of the baronet. He 
was ambitious of public tiomage ; and he 
considered that a general knowledge of 
his connection with Prince Gregory would 
attract to him no inconsiderable portion. 
The whole Company present, therefore, 
were welcome to become informed of his 
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real character. There was no ground^ 
however, for the fears of the prince, nor 
of the secret hopes of his companions, for, 
after a mom^lary gaze, the lecture of th« 
mountebank drew off the attention of the 
various groupes from the trio, whose in¬ 
troduction had occasioned a mom'Intary 
suspension of the business of the,, scene, 
and fixed upon himself a stare infinitely 
more general, more curious, and more pe‘- 
netrating. 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,” quoth the 
lecturer, digeustion is an essential ope¬ 
ration performed by the machinery of the 
stomach. I am not going to tell you of 
gastric fluid, nor pragmatic fluid^ nor chyle 
&c. I will not confound you with tech¬ 
nical terms ; for I hate them, because I 
am a man of fashion; and,therefore^be¬ 
cause, ladies and gentlemen, ye are per¬ 
sons of fashion, ye also must hate them. 

VOL. II. 


G 
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Digestion, ladies and gentlemen, is no¬ 
thing more or less than the amalgamation 
of the food with the system. Medi<»l 
lecturers will pretend to tell us hoW all 
the various properties of the stomach are 
employed in (his operation; but it is all 
chimdKcal—it is a mere speculation. 
They assume certain facts from the ap¬ 
pearance of the various organs of the 
stomach after they have ceased to act, al¬ 
though it is not in nature that they ever 

I 

should behold them in operation. Ladies 
and gentlemen, take a man. who never en¬ 
tered the factory of a weaver, and intro¬ 
duce him there: show him a loom and a 
shullle, and tell him these are the instru¬ 
ments by which the cloth is woven! Will 
he be able, of his own reason, without 
the direction of one who has seen them 
in work, to tell you how they are used, 
and the exact effect of their use? No, 
no, ladies and gcntlemcn-.-it is all ah- 
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surd, a mere pretension! All that we can 
assume to know, with any degree of pro¬ 
priety, is that every property of the sto¬ 
mach performs its specific operation •, but 
what that is, who shall determineP*’ 

I 

Just at this part of the lecture^^a gen¬ 
eral buz which ran through the company 
checked the lecturer, and drew the atten¬ 
tion of the auditors to a groupe which 
now entered. The lecturer was quite for¬ 
saken, and seeing the folly of contending 
against superior attraction, very philoso¬ 
phically stepped from his stool, and joined 
the party who were hastening to another 
part of the room. The Caliph and his 
attendants were not long in discovering 
the cause of this general move; which 
was nothing less than the arrival of the 
muses with Apollo at their head, and who 
entered the room with a grace which ir¬ 
resistibly commanded not only the alien- 
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tioHj but the absolute approbation of all 
the fashionables^ who eagerly crowded 
towards them to discover, if possible, what 
were their true characters. 

Sir Charles was probably the first person 
in the room who formed a shrewd guess 
BB to any of this new gronpe ; for, no 
sooner did he see the party, than his heart 
determined that amongst them he should 
discover his Teresa : nor was it many mo- 
ihents before his eye singled out one whom 
it determined to be no other than the ob¬ 
ject of the baronet’s solicitude. His bo¬ 
som was now agitated by the strongest feel¬ 
ings of love; yet, not altogether unmixed 
withsomething like an uneasy sensation, 
as he saw the Apollo of the band so pro¬ 
fuse and particular in his attentions to the 
supposed fair object of his afections. He 
was also uneasy, lest she might leave the 
room before he could find an opportunity 
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to make himself known to her, as fac was 
compelled to attend his master. 

From the latter fear, however, the per¬ 
plexed vizier was soon relieved by the 
Caliph himself, who commanded# him to 

address the Muses, and, in the name of 
m 

the Caliph, to bid them welcome to this 
paradise of the world. Uiafur was not 
slow in executing his mission : advancing 
towards her who attracted him most, he 
accosted her,—Sweetest of the patro¬ 
nesses of the lyre, through his unworthy 
Giafar, the Caliph my master hails you!” 
Then, taking her hand, and pressing it to 
his lips, he added in a lower tone,—" My 
dearest Teresa, you see my situation; 
compelled to render obedience to the com¬ 
mands of my prince, pardon me for break¬ 
ing my engagement with you. I cannot 
exist under your displeasure.” The 
mask made no reply; but, disengaging 
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her hand, re-joined her companions, while 
Apollo, advancing towards the vizier, re¬ 
plied,—“ Noble Giafar, we are grate¬ 
ful for the countenance of your illustrious 
master, and trust that we shall merit his 
favors,” Saying this, he led the way, 
and, followed by the nine fema|||s, tripped 
to the end of the room. 

The poor vizier was so completely con¬ 
founded by the silence as well as the 
singular action of his supposed mistress, 
that he did not know a syllable of the re¬ 
ply; and when he lifted up his eyes, and 
perceived that the groupe had left him, 
he hesitated for a moment, uncertain whe¬ 
ther to leave the scene and give vent to 
his despair alone, or to remain, and by 
mixing in the dissipations^ end amuse¬ 
ments of the evening, endeavour to wear 
away the acute edges of the sorrow which 
he experienced. The idea, however. 
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suggesting itself that he might have a 
new opportunity of making his peace, if 
he remained, determined him at once to 
hide his r^l feelings, and to Be on the 
alert for another chance to obtain his par¬ 
don from the lips of his Teresa. 

It was long before fortune smiled 
upon the forlorn vizier. The dance soon 
afterwards commenced, when the Caliph, 
selecting a genteel mask whom he had 
for some time followed with a glance of 
more than common anxiety, retired to a 
remote corner of the room, after whisper¬ 
ing to his two companions to leave him for 
a time to his own pursuits, until he should 
make a signal to recal them, and to amuse 
themselves according as their inclinations 
might prompt them. 

This gracious permission was a com¬ 
plete cordial to Giafar, who immediately 
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aet out in quest of the ’ muses^ some of 
•whom were already figuri%- in the mazy 
dance, while others were engaged in con¬ 
versation at the bottom of the room.— 

H > « 

*1* 

Amongst the latter he perceived the object 
of his quest; and, accosting her instantly, 
and taking her unresisting hand, he re¬ 
quested her to give him a fe^llBlnoments’ 
audience in a more retired spot. The 
nymph consented; the mock vizier led her 
away from the groupe, and after a lavish 
expression of his ardent and unchangeable 
love, unmasked; and, requesting her to do 
the same, a request with which she com¬ 
plied, beheld—terrible disappointment!—• 
the face of a stranger! 

At this moment, while he stood gazing 
on the countenance of the lady, a female 
mask tri])ped by, and, looking very ear¬ 
nestly in the face of Sir Charles, uttered a 
•Igh, and passed on. The sigh was not 
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lost upon Sir Charles, who immediately 
turned round*, and saw another figure, 
so exactly resembling that of Teresa, that 
he would have sworn to her identity. Ac¬ 
costing the lady whom he had allured 
from the crowd, he stammered a thou¬ 
sand apologies for his errant stupidity, 
declaredi|||tiat he had been mistaken in her 
person ; for, although she was, beautiful 
as an angel she was not the female for 
whom he had taken her; and intreated 
that she would suffer him to lead her back 
to the party from which he had so rashly 
separated her. 

“ Not quite so fast. Sir Charles,^’ an¬ 
swered the lady; for the baronet had 
imparted his name at the very sentence he 
interchanged with the unkriown nymph.— 
“ Not quite so fast! We do not part so 
easily! You and I must be bettef’ ac- 
quainted. Nay, nay, you shall not go : 

a 3 
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as you huVe ijl^parated me from my friends, 
it is but a just recompense you should 

bear me company for awhile, and try to 
amuse me with your conversation. Come, 
come, I am not unreasonable.”**^ 

Poor Sir Charles was so much engag^ed 
for some minutes in cursing his opn blind¬ 
ness, that he could neither find ideas nor 

language to address the nymph, who ap- 

. 11 

peared determined thus to persecute him. 
After some time, however, he replied,— 

Indeed, ray dear madam, I feel the jus¬ 
tice of all you say; but you really must 
excuse me for a few minutes, and I will 
return to you. I have a particular wish 
to say a word to a man at the other end of 
the room. Pray excuse me, madam.” 

^ t 

"Nd, no, I’ll not excuse you. Sir 
Charles ; but I’ll go with you: 1 need not 
be any restraint upon you, you know,” 
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Saying this, the arch toTm|ntor put her 
arm within and Sir Charles, finding it 
impossible to get rid of a companion for 
whom he was indebted solely to his own 
want of l^cnetration, and fearing he might 
lose the opportunity of again seeing the 
mask which had skipped up to him, while 
be was masked, submitted to the condi¬ 
tion which the lady imposed upon him, 
with as good a grace as he could, thougb> 

sober truth, it wasamostawkwardone, 
and sutfered himself to be prevailed upon 
to.become her chaperon to the upper end 
of the suite of apartments. 

The inattention of the baronet to hi* 
fair companion was however, of such a 
marked character as to call for severe re- 
prehctis on iVem lier continually ; and the 
stammering incoherency of his aj[>ologies 

A 

had a greater tendency to add to the 
fence than to expiate it. His eyes v\r,re 
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incessantly wandering round the room, as 
if in search of some object ,>vhidi riveted 
his whole soul. Even the Caliph himself 
was forgotten: nothing was present totlie 
baronet but the figure of the mask, of 
whom he had obtained such a transient 
glance; and the more he examined that 
figure, and csdled to mind the singularity 
of her movements, the more was he con¬ 
vinced that she could be none other thau 
his beloved Teresa herself. 

All search after her, however, be she 
whom she might, was ineffectual. It was 
clear that she had left the room, for a very 
few minutes only elapsed before the ba¬ 
ronet had searched every corner, and sur¬ 
veyed every mask, with an eye of the 
most correct scrutiny. It was not until 
he had perambulated the rooms three or 
four times, that Sir Charles could persuade 
himself that he had really lost her; and 
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when, at last, he was compelled to make 
the reluctant E^mission, it was accompa¬ 
nied by a pang', such as he had scarcely 
known before; and it was a happy cir¬ 
cumstance, that at this moment the mask 
which he wore served to conceal the vio¬ 


lent agitation which held complete tyranny 
over every muscle of his countenance. 


The stranger-nymph, who, for some 
time, was his companion, finding it im* 
possible, by any artifice which her inge¬ 
nuity could suggest, to wean Sir' Charles 
from that iron dullness which had so com¬ 
pletely taken possession of him, had at 
length extricated herself from his compa¬ 
ny, after roundly assuring him that, posi¬ 
tively, whatever might be his opinion of 
himself, he was the most aionstrously 
gloomy misanthropic fellow that ever $he 
had the misery to set her eyes on. 
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Left to himself, the baronet seated 
himself, and lapsed into a .fit of gloom and 
despondence which very soon drew a crowd 
of masks round him, all of whom were 
extremely solicitous to become acquainted 
with the nature of his apparent sadness, 
until, after a little patient endurance of 
their curiolis enquiries, he escaped from 
their persecutions by making the best of 
his way to the supper-rooms, where hope 
whispered to him that he might encounter 
the interesting mask. 

Hope, how'ever, only led the poor lover 
to new disappointment; she came not; 
and every mask at the table seemed to 
him so dull and insipid that he could not 
prevail upon himself to seat himself 
amongst them Nothing which met his 
eye or his ear was capable of infusing a 
moment’s delight; the idea that Teresa 
had watched him \Vhilc in the act of pay- 
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ing^ his devoirs to the strange female^ and 
had just taken an opportunity to convince 
him that she had witnessed him, by cross- 
ing hisway at tlie moment he " was un¬ 
masked brought with it such a degree of 
pain which clung to h^ heart wherever 

he moved, and completely precluded him 

/ 

from any participation in the fenjpyments 
of the residue of the evening. 

But while Sir Charles was thus wan¬ 
dering np and down (he rooms in a state of 
the most cruel anxiety the prince himself 
was engaged in a long and interesting 
tite-a tSie with a lovely young female, 
who shewed an invincible reli;ctance to 
listen to his tender apostrophes, until he 
had made known to her his real rank, 
and by unmasking to her, ccavincedher 
that She was indeed the most enviable of 
females since she had won from the plea¬ 
sures of the evening so accomplished a 
prince. 
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To aJl the questions of his royal high¬ 
ness respecting the name and connections 
of his fair unknown, for some time, she 
declined to give any satisfactory reply. 
At length the perseverance of the prince 
overcame her scruples, and she confessed 
that she was merely the daughter of an 
officer upon the half-pay ; and that both 
her father and herself had for some time 
been under the special protection of Tun- 
belly himself i and had resided in a house 
of his at no very great distance from the 
metropolis. 

While Piince Gregory felt a degree of 
mortiheation in the idea that he had all 
this time been merely dallying with a 
mistress of Tunbelly, instead of some 
lovely shoot> of an ill trious Stock, he 
could not, at the same time, avoid ad¬ 
miring the taste of tlie General, and con¬ 
gratulating himself upon the pleasure he 
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«houId feel in supplanting the old cour* 
tier; as he found no great difficulty in 
prevailing upon her to come to the Pa¬ 
vilion on the following morning, at an 
hour at which he intended to send off 
Tunbelly on some expedition, which should 
keep him out of the way of giving him 
any interruption during the whole of the 
morning, or probably the greater part 
of the dciy, so as to render the tite~a-tSie 
perfectly secure. 

Having arranged this point to his own 
entire satisfaction, the prince went in 
quest of his vizier and eunuch. The 
latter was near at hand; and after a long 
search, the former was found sitting in an 
obscure part of a deserted supper-room, 
where, by way of lightening his bosom 
of some portion of his grief, he was en¬ 
gaged in venting a thousand curses upon 
the follies and blunders which he had this 
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night committed, and which had led to 
such serious consequences of feeling. 

The voice of the Caliph rouzed Giafar 
from his pensive attitude ; and, making 
a slight apology for his absence and the 
gloominess of his appearance, which he 
attributed to a slight indisposition which 
had recently seized him, he once more 
commenced his perambulations over the 
foimic scene. But it was now growing 
late, and, notwithstanding the still great 
attractions <if the spot, great numbers of 
the principal characters, who had contri¬ 
buted most laigely to the general amuse¬ 
ment, had left the party and retired; so 
that a comparative degree of dullness 
and insipidity predominated, which soon 

4 

induced Ins* royal highness to take his 
leave of the remaining groupes, and to 
quit the scene. 
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Sir Charles was not a little delighted ta 
absent himself from pastimes which had 
become irksome to him from the moment 
he had convinced himself that his Teresa 
was no longer a visitor: and no sooner 
had he thrown off his masquerade dress 
and resumed his proper habit, than, plead¬ 
ing a severe indisposition for his excuse^ 
which was cepted by his royal high* 
ness^ the wearic^d baronet made the best 
of his way to his own residence, to breathe 
once again the sober breeze of the sea- 
heach^ and to indulge, without reserve 
or interruption, in his own contempla¬ 
tions. 
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An introductory remark or two on the nature and 
extent of recreation.—Jenkinson arrives in great 
agitation.^^The 0^£ctappear* 
ancC^^-^His budgtt of plots and treasons, which 
dtsitoye his masUr^s appeiiU^-^SoHtary reflect 
tions Hometimts salutary. — The best means of 
defeating conspiracy.—The iite-h-tUe agreed on 
at the masquerade^'^Tunbelly’s curiosity^’^Au 
unexpected circumstance leads to its gratifica* 
tion.-^The consequences of the discovery. — Tun* 
heify^s generdlsHip^—He intercepts the retreat of 
the fair one .— A ludicrous situation for logical 
discussion.—The escape of the inconstant—and 
the consolatioii offered by the prince. 


The precise igoint,at which recreation 
becomes an h^ryj has never been defined 
by those philosophers who ^ssume the 
ttost perfect knowledge of tlic construe- 
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tion of the animal and mental powers^ 
It is perfectly clear, however, that there 
is a bound, beyond which relaxation de^ 
generates into indolence, and leaves in the 
system a habit of lassitude and unfitness 
for exertion, which graduaUy diaqualify it 
for every purpose of utility. * A constant 
pursuit of sensual pleasure is of all evils 
the worst in its consequences; it not 
merely depraves the taste, and blinds the 
judgment, but progressively undermines 
and destroys all those intellectual faculties 
which elevate mankind. 

Although it may be unfair, and most 
probably is untrue, that the mind of the 
prince was reduced by excess of enjoy¬ 
ment, it is certain that his vigour of in¬ 
tellect was much less strong than for¬ 
merly ; that his mental vision was seriously 
injured, so as to render him unqualitied 
to jud^ correctly of men aad things ^ 
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j^qd that probably, under the influence 
of a powerful sympathy, even his corpo¬ 
real powers had suffered a most manifest 
and most lamentable deterioration. 

m 

This fact was particularly evident after 
any particular burst of pleasure. On the 
morning after the masquerade, his royal 
highness was unable to leave his bed until 
near the hour of noon; his appetite was 
gone; his look was languid; his counte¬ 
nance pale; his voice tremulous and fe¬ 
minine ; and a sort of convulsive agitation 
seemed to paralyze his Avhole frame. Af¬ 
ter a little time the symptoms disappeared, 
and the prince was able to walk to the 
breakfast-room. 

. > 

The sovereign remedy on these occa¬ 
sions was a glass of exquisite cogniac, 
which gave a new impulse to the drowsy 
faculties of life; and however destructive 
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might be its ultimate efforts, for the mo¬ 
ment, at least prodnced an artificial 
energy. His royal highness had just 
taken off a glass of this cordial, and had 
thus prepared himself for breakfast, when 
Jenkinson hastily entered his apartment, 
with no inconsiderable terror in his coun¬ 
tenance and an evident agitation of frame. 

" Thou art like a screech-owl !** et- 
claimed the prince, looking at the courtier 
with no common anxiety—“ and thy very 
voice and appearance betoken something 
ill. Speak out whatever thou hast to 
say, and do not condemn me to the pain 
of suspence." 

Your highness has not a more earnest 
nor faithful friend in your enr^ire,” stam¬ 
mered Jenkinsop, who was evidently dis¬ 
concerted at the mode of his reception—- 
and would to heaven that 1 could always 
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bring; my prince such news as would give 
him pleasure. But, Sir^ I should be a 
false friend did I herd with those who, to 
please your ear, deceive your judgment. 
The purport of my news, great sir, is 
this; we have long suspected the existence 
of traitorous plots and conspiracies against 
your royal highness, and this very week 
has been fated to turn all our suspicions 
into dreadful certainties. TJicre must be 
promptitude of measures, sir—there must 
be incessant vigilance! We must have 
spies and emissaries! We must have 
agents in every nook and corner of the 
realm!” 

" Zounds and fury !” cried the prince, 
" why^you are always tormenting me with 
your fears-sFalways bidding me take warn¬ 
ing. Had you not better^keep me in an 
apartment lined with iron, that you may 
be sure 1 shall not be murdered?” 
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" Your royal highness has too much 

f/ 

confidence, and too little apprehension!” 
returned Jenkinson. " I would not need¬ 
lessly alarm you : but I have heard of such 
dismal things that, in my imagination, 
1 have worked up images of the most fear¬ 
ful description. There are wicked' men 
who are endeavouring to stir up the worst 
passions of the people ; and who, under the 
specious pretext of seeking reform, are 
pursuing revolutionary objects ! And con¬ 
sider, sir, to what feaiful consequences 
these efforts may lead, unless checked in 
time ! Remember (he atrocities which an 
infuriated mob have.before committed! and 
do not deceive your royal mind into a be¬ 
lief that the rabble of your own country 
could be made more reasonable or less 
treasonable than the rabble of'aiiy utherj 
Be warned in time !’* 

** What is it you would warn me of?” 
asked the prince^ who began to be some* 
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what alapmcd at the picture which Jenkin* 
son had j'UBt sketched. You speak inrid- 
dies. If you know any thing-, why do you 
not plainly and intelligibly speak it!'’ 

“ Why then, your royal highness,” 
replied Jenkinson, " we have discovered 
that there is a party of knaves in the 
land, who think that your royal self, and 
we your royal highness’s ministers, have 

had our swing long enough and they 
have determined among themselves to put 
an end to our present system. But in¬ 
stead of going about to accomplish it by 
mere power of words, they have resolved 
upon more eflectual weapons; and have, 
therefore, set up a manufactory of pikes 
and swords, and such like steel arguments, 
with which they mean, there can be no 
doubt, to make a midniglit att-ack upon 
your royal palace, when your advisers are 
all away from your illustrious pereon. 
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when your royal highness is fast asleep, 
and your guards are few and drowsy. I 
dare say the rascals are well provided with 
picklocks or iron crows, or some other 
means of effecting an entrance, by vio¬ 
lence or stratagem ; and then. Lord bavO 
mercy on us t Your royal highness would 
be cut off before anybody could come to 
aid you.” ‘ ‘ 


Well, to do you justice, Jenkinson, 
you have made up such a terrible story3 
that it has stolen away my appetite 
for breakfast,’' returned the prince; 
" but pray tell me how those diabolical 
designs are to be frustrated ? Shall I take 
to wearing a thin suit of steel armour 
under my clothes ? flad I better lie in bed 
all day ? Shall I have my life-guards 
dismounted, and a company of them at 
the door and windows of my apartment ? 
Or what will it better for me to do to 
preserve myself?’ 

H 2 
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Rely on your faithful ministers, great 
sir!’’ answered Jenkinson, bowing down 
to the floor. “^We have sagacity enough 
to defeat the scheme, since we have found 
it out. We will send trusty fellows to mix 
with the traitors, who will get av^quainted 
with all their secret designs, and then com¬ 
municate them to us. As to life-guards 
your royal highness; why they have been 
tempted by the rascals, who have been 
striving to seduce all your troops from 
their allegiance ! Aye, aye ! we’ll watch 
them pretty closely until parliament shall 
meet, and then, sir, we'll have gagging- 
bills; wc’Il put an end to all such sedi¬ 
tious meetings ; we’ll make the nation feel 
that though we let them rave and rant for 
a time, we can always pull them up at our 
pleasure. But let this never distress your 
royal highness. I will be on the alert, 
and all my colleagues ; and depend upon 
us, for our dexterity of management, and 
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our vigilance will always be amply suffi¬ 
cient to detect the plots of the scoundrels^ 
and defeat them.” 

“ I may rely on you to a certain extent,” 
said the prince j " but the safe way vvill be 
to take care of myself after all. There¬ 
fore be assured I won’t stir a step except 
what I am, in a measure, forced to take. 
But have you evidence enough to induce 
parliament to agree to the violent propo¬ 
sitions you design to make ? You will re¬ 
quire pretty strong proofs of the existence 
of all the evils you have described, or 
they will be reluctant to acquiesce. Have 
you got any such, or do you intend to ma¬ 
nufacture evidence? 

Wherever there is a gap which re¬ 
quires to be filled up, your royT* highness, 
we must certainly supply the deficiency:” 
quoth Jenkinson. “ Our consciences are 
not extremely tender on a matter which 
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involves the interests of the country. Not 
that we have any doubts about the com¬ 
pliance of parliament. We are secure of 
a majority there^ let us propose what we 
choose. But it is prudent to keep up ap¬ 
pearances with the public; and to do this, 
wc will take especial care to have our 
evidence strong.” 

'ii 

The cpnversation now took a turn of 
less interest, and Jenkinson soon after- 
terwards withdrew. The impression made 
upon the mind of his royal highness, how¬ 
ever, by the news he bad just heard, was 
not of a partial nor temporary nature. 
Every day’s experience liad tended to con¬ 
vince him more and more that there was 
a kind of subterraneous fire running 
tpron^'Kbi; kingdom, which, unless some 
striking scheme could be executed to pre¬ 
vent the issue, would ultimately burst 
and cause an extensive devastation. He 
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felt that he did not himself stand upon that 
high ground of public opinion, which his 
courtiers had unfairly persuaded him he 
occupied; and when he searched his own 
conduct for the cause of this alarming 
truth, he could not help acknowledging 
to himself that he had too generally neg¬ 
lected those essential paints of duty which 
a prince ought to attend to ; and had, in 
too many instances, preferred private en¬ 
joyment to the welfare of the state. As 
conscience brought all these charges 
against him, in spite of the various ar¬ 
guments which self-love ^ and sophistry 
brought forward to overthrow them, reason 
and truth were obliged to plead guilty, 
and to confess that he himself was the first 
cause of such a defection. 

The knowKdge of an error Is said to 
be the first step towards its correction : it 
is certain that without such knowledge, 
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no correction can take place; since men 
will not endeavour to improve that in 
which they see no imperfection. The 
moment the prijicc, however, had satisfied 
himself that he had, in a slight degree at 
least, given cause for public dissatisfac¬ 
tion, at the same time he felt the con¬ 
viction of the necessity of some step to 
remove this cause, in order that he might 
thus do every thing in his })ovver to coun¬ 
teract any efiecls which might possibly 
result from it His royal highness, pro¬ 
bably, left to the controul of his own rea- 
son, ‘might never have slided from that 
high pinnacle of popularity which he had 
once occupied: but in an evil moment, 
he had surrendered his mental energies to 
a controul of the most obnoxious descrip* 
tiow;va'id-OTt consequence was his rapid 
declension in the scale of public opinion, 
and his ultimate loss of the fame he once 
enjoyed. 
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NoWj perhaps^ for tlie first time, his 
royal highness began to perceive that his" 
judgment had been ensnared and misled; 
and that the plots of which he-liad just 
heard were a consequence of the error of 
policy into which he had been seduced. 
The best way therefore to defeat the de¬ 
signs of evil-minded men, was to make a 
bold effort to re-establish liimself on the 

-v 

ground from which he had deviated. The 
prince accordingly determined to seize the 
first opportunity to make a considerable 
sacrifice of his private property towards 
the relief of the people, and thus to set an 
example to the higher classes, which might 
be followed by extensive and beneficial 
consequences. He resolved, however, to 
keep his plan a profound secret until the 
arrival of the moment at which it would 
be expedient to carry it into execution ; 
lest his ministers, seeing the measure would 
give the lie to the statements to which 

u 3 
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they had tenatyonsly adhered of the state 
df'the couirtry, might attempt to dissuade 
hi«i from it. 


The determination to peMFotm a lauda- 
ablc actslon, in a*mind not entirely callous 
to the common sensibilities of human na¬ 
ture, brings with it a pledge of the most 
tegitimate description.- So it was in this 
hrMtance ; the moment the prince had 
cOme to this patriotic resolirtion, his appe¬ 
tite returned, and his whole countenance 


was so evidently aifeotid with the agree¬ 
able sensations of his heart, that, when 


Tunbelly entered the toorp, he was not a 
Kttle astonished to sec’**the uncommon ex- 
pression of his royal master'sface; to read 
pleasure where he had anticipated a 
gloQ iiiv r»^ prve .; and to discover a lively 
energy of look and voice, where he had 
dipected to find a Complete lassitude of 
body, and a total enervation or suspension 
of all the intellectual faculties. 
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The appearance of Tunfeelly reminded 
tl»e prince of the engagements he feid 
made the night before with the office's 
daughter whom Tunbelly had-taken under, 
his protection ; and he immediately began 
to think of some plan* to get the fieneral 
out of the way for a few hours, while he 
gave himself up to a little sensual dalli¬ 
ance with his beautiful young profte^i-e. 

\ 

As his ingenuity, however, was not yery 
active his •-royal, highness |eommanded 
Tunbelly 8 absence until the hour appoint¬ 
ed to iniroduce thc young pigeon, accord* 
ing to the agreeinent of the day before, 
under pretence thsrt the toil of the exer¬ 
tion at the malinuerade had unfitted him 
for company, and rendered it necessary 
that he should give, himself to quiet re¬ 
pose. ,, , 

There are many who have been de¬ 
scribed as *' Never less alone, than when 
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alonethat is, whose imaginations body 
forth to them legions of unreal compa¬ 
nions, of airy nothings •who throng to the 
levee of fancy, and marshal themselves 
against solitude. Generally speaking. 
Prince Gregory -was not one of this spe¬ 
cies j when left by his real bodily compa¬ 
nions, he usually found himself in the most 
invincible solitude; for, his imagination 
was no longer an active principle unless it 
had received an impulse from some extra¬ 
ordinary circumstance of the moment. 
The instant Tunbelly left him, he lapsed 
into a complete lethargy which continued 
for near two hours, until a page, who had 
received his cue from his royal master, 
introduced the fair damsel he had ex- 
jiected. 

As the details of a scene such as may 
be supposed to have taken place between 
the prince and his inamorata would be 
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somewhat tedious as well as indecorous, 
it may be well to attend to the rules of 
good-breeding, and quit the room during 
the tile-a-iite. 

Tunbelly, who was not deficient in 
curiosity, and to whom such a prohibition 
as he bad just received was absolutely 
without precedent, began to revolve in 
his own mind-, to what cause his singular 
exclusion was to be attributed; and he 
was not long in determining that some 
intrigue was goih'^ forward of which it 
was the wish of his royal higlmoss that 
he should be kept in the dark The Ge¬ 
neral, however, was one of those men 
who estimate the value of a secret by the 
difficulty which lies in the way of obtain¬ 
ing it; and no sooner had he saA}w^'«d 
himself that something of this kind was 
on foot, than he determined, if he did 
not break in upon the retirement of his 
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master, at least to lie in wait so as to 
catch a fleeting glance at the female par¬ 
ty to the transaction. 

The page alone, who introduced the 
lady, was in the secret ; so that all the en- 
cjtiiries of the General to confirm his 
opinions, only tended to instil doubts As 
he was on the alert,,howev«T, lo catch 
every echo, the entrance of the female 
was not unnoticed ; but as she was dis¬ 
guised beneath a monstrous cloak, evi¬ 
dently intended to conceal her figure as 
well as her face, all the artifices of Tun- 
belly, whom she seemed most cautiously 
to shun, were insufficient to give him the 
least ground for forming an opinion of 
her appearance. 

The Ute-a tete had now been of an 
hour’s continuance, and the distressed Ge¬ 
neral was almost dying to satisfy his 
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curiosity, and* had completely distracted 
his brain by hm toilsome endeavours to 
discover some plausible pretext for break¬ 
ing in upon the privacy of the prince, 
when fortune threw that chance in his way, 
which he had exhausted his ingenuity to 
find out in vain. Lady Charlotte, whose 
approach he had been too much engaged 
with his own thoughts to notice, suddenly 
stood by his side ; and, accosting him in 
a hasty tone of voice, demanded of him 
where was her father And, on his re¬ 
plying her la{l;^hip immediately set for¬ 
ward to introduce herself to him, not¬ 
withstanding the intimation of the Gene¬ 
ral that he was particularly engaged. 

In the predicament in which he was 
now placed, the General had no timv far 
hesitation ; and concluding, upon the spur 
of the occaeKion, the prince would readily 
pardon his officiousness as soon as he had 
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heard his daughter was in quest of him, 
away posted the swelling General, con¬ 
gratulating himself upon the happy cir¬ 
cumstance which had thus thrown into 
his way the opportunity of making himself 
master of a secret, which his royal high¬ 
ness had so studiously concealed from 
him. 


A very few moments sufficed to bring 
Tunbelly to the apartment of the prince; 
and, as he was not many yards before 
Lady Charlotte, notwithstanding the pro¬ 
digious haste he made, he stood upon no 
ceremony, but waving even tlic common 
forms of civilized society, without the 
slightest signal or notification of his in¬ 
tention, at once threw open the door of 
t hg...ap artment. exclaiming, as he rushed 
in — “Oh. your royal highness, pardon 
me! your daughter, sir. Lady Charlotte 
is here!” 
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At the instant he uttered these words, 
his eye glanced over the apartment, and 
rested upon the mysterious female, who 
was hastily endeavouring to conceal her¬ 
self behind her cloak,- but before she 
could succeed in the accomplishment of 
the design, the General had seen sufficient 
of her to excite at least a powerful suspi¬ 
cion in his mind as to her real name. A 
sudden hectic rushed into his cheek ; and', 
forgetful of the situation in which he was 
placed at the moment, he was on the 
point of advancing to satisfy his doubts, 
when the prince, suddenly seizing him 
by the arm, checked his progress, ex¬ 
claiming—“ Zounds and the devil ! if you 
value my favor or your own safety, pro¬ 
ceed not a single step farther!’’ 

The command was too imperative in 
its nature not tube obeyed ; and the tone 
in which it was uttered recalled Tunbelly 
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to hmself. Policy, in a moment, sub¬ 
dued all the intemperance of his feelings ; 
and det rrn ned him to pretend a degree 
of ignorance or,..of carelessness, which 
might have the> pf deceiving his 

royal highness. Bowipglowly, Tunbelly 

'*s» 

replied—My gracious prince, 1 was so¬ 
licitous t!) conceal the lady ! The Lady 
Charlotte is now at the door, and will 
inevitably discover her.** 

You need not trouble yourself on 
that account,'’ returned the prince, " the 
danger has entirely passed by!" And 
Tunbelly, looking round the room, saw 
that the female had made her e'<ape 
thrcHigh a side-door, which -afforded her 
egress by quite an opposite road o that 
^Eere the Lady Charlotte was Piqued 
at this circhmsiance, the countenance of 
Tunbelly betrayed the agitation under 
wdiich he ^lioaredi but there was no time 
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for the prince to notice k, as his daugh¬ 
ter, at that instant, entered the room. 

The General was well pleased to with- 
draw from the apart(i\|^t; for, although 
it was probable his presence might be 
required immedtately, he determined to 
make a rapid exertion to overtake the 

false fair one, apd put an end to his 

' 

suspicions at oncfe 

In the mean time, the prince himself 
was in no very agreeable temper of mind. 
The interruption itself was suflicb'nt to 
overthrow all his equanimity ; but that 
Tunbclly, of all men, should have been 
singled out by fate to enter the apartment 
at:such a juncture, aggravated the mor¬ 
tification lie endured in a tenfold degree. 
So absorbed was he iii reflections upon 
the most adviseabl6 way; of extricating 
himself from the diIemraaj:;1(for he was 
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persuaded, from -Tunbelly’s manner, that 
he had recognized his faithless mistress,) 
that he paid no attention to his daughter 
while she made known to him the purport 
of her visit, and apologized for the rude¬ 
ness of which she had been guilty, in 
breaking in upon his privacy by such an 
unceremonious visit. 

As her ladyship thus expressed herself, 
she eyed the perplexed countenance of 
her father with more of curiosity than of 
astonishment in the glance; for she 
shrewdly suspected, from the strangeness 
of his manner, that she had indeed made 
her appearance at a most unwelcome mo¬ 
ment; and the more she noticed her 
father's manner, the more she felt con- 
▼incedthat this impression upon her mind 
was founded in fact, and that she had 
unwittingly thrown her father into a com¬ 
plete quandgi^y. 
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“ NOj no, Charlotte,” stammered the 
prince —"you have not .disturbed me! 
oh, no ! I was only a little busily engaged 
in arranging—that is, jn attending to some 
particular business—but it does not mat¬ 
ter—another time will do as well—it is 

■' y 

not of the least consequence. I am very 
glad to see you, my dear Charlotte, very 
glad indeed! You look uncommon well 
this morning matrimony agrees with 
you. But, pray, have you any thing you 
wish particularly to say to me?” 

His royal highness, towards the latter 
part of his speech, had perfectly recover¬ 
ed himself, so as to speak and appear, in 
every respect, as if nothing had occurred 
to put him the least out of his way ; and 
at tire close he took the hand of his fair 
daughter, and, pressing it between his 
own, drew her towards him, kissed her 
with every symptom of paternal affec* 
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tiion^ and complimented her ladyship over 
and over again, upon the improvement in 
her general appearance. 

Lady Charlotte returned her fether’s 
salate perhaps with a feeling of superior 
sijjcerity do that which gave it her. Not 
that his royal highness was defective in 
parental fondness, since his daughter had 
surrendered her opinions to his guidance, 
but it is natural to suppose that, in the 
flurry and confuaioH of the moment, in>me<- 
diately after the late unfortunate inter¬ 
ruption, the prince was not in the full 
powession of tliose genuirae feelings which, 
at other times^ regulated his behaviour. 

"Nothing very particulhr, father,” re- 
jfiied La(fy Charlotte j " that is—yes, I have 
tm. Its a mere nonsensical whim after 
aH. You know my birth-day is just here; 
and my spoih^ insisted upon my. coming 
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to ask you to let us have a grand fete 
here on the occasion;—nota masquerade— 
for that >vas a hideous thing last night, and 
nobody could possibly enjoy it. I mean a 
musical and dancing party ; where there 
will be something of a more natural de¬ 
scription to amuse us.” 

Nothing could exceed the chagrin of 
the prince upon discovering that be had 
been disturbed on such a trifling occasion. 
It was necessary^ however, to master this 
feeling : and, whatever he might think, 
to wear the face of complacency. To 
effect this, however, <required a few mo¬ 
ments’ pause; after which he returned,— 
“ My dearest Charlotte, nothing could pos¬ 
sibly give me greater pleasure. I am al¬ 
ways happy when it is in my power to' 
promote your felicity. Command me in 
every way you may think proper.” 
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“ Well noWj that was very kindly spo¬ 
ken of you, my dear fatheranswered 
Lady Charlotte; “but, now tell me how it 
shall be all arranged. What singers shall 
we have? Whom shall vve send for to 
dance! What Selection of vocal music 
sliall we have 

“ Any bodj you like, and any thing 
you like, my dear Charlotte!” replied the 

I « 

printe, rather hastily; for he was scarce¬ 
ly able to conceal the ill-huinonr which he 
felt, at being prevented from ascertaining 
what had become of his fair companion. 
When, suddenly recollecting himself, and 

i 

anxious to efface from the mind of Lady 
Charlotte any jpnfavourable impressions 
which might be made by the harshness of 
his accent, he resumed, in a milder key,— 
“Another timcj my dear girl; I am at this 
moment busyj” 
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Her ladyship wanted no further clue to 
discover the cause of his confusion on her 
entrance, and of his present uncouthness 
of manner; and, unwilling to aggravate 
that feeling of irritation which so uncon¬ 
sciously she had excited, she only remained 
to add,—“ Well, rtjy dear father, as you 
have some very agreeable engagements, 
upon which I have unconsciously broken, 
I will not detain you; blit, at another 
^time, you must assist me to completa my 
little arrangements.” 

I will, my dear girl, I willquoth 
the prince, in a moderated tone, happy to 
be once more relieved from tier presence, 
and left to himself to pui;;|ae his engage¬ 
ment, if he could be fortunate enough 
once more to find the consenting fair one. 

In the mean time Tunbelly, whose 
doubts were nearly aggravt^ed into cer- 

VOL/ II. I 
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tainty, had no «ooner left the presence of 
the prince, than, with more celerity of 
movement than he had displayed for the 
last twenty years, he made the best of his 
way through a suite of rooms to cut off the 
retreat of his mistress, if such she should 
prove, and to have the melancholy satis¬ 
faction of reproaching her on the instant, 
before she could have time to invent any 
pretexts, and while her infidelity was fresh 
upon her mind. 

In a few minutes the General reached 
the only entrance through which she could 
leave the Pavilion, and, as he could,com¬ 
mand a long avenue which led to the 
fields, and through which it was scarcely 
possible that she could have made her 
way, he seated himself upon a chair close 
by the door, well assured, that in a second 
or two, the damsel, be she whom she 
might, must pass by him. He had kept 
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his station but a short tirae^ before the 
sound of light and hasty footsteps across 
an adjoining apartment caused a palpita¬ 
tion of the heart, which almost prevented 
the General from retaining his seat. He 
had never experienced a similar sensation 
before, except on an occasion when he was 
ordered, upon the heels of a fight, to 
lead his men within the range of the 
enemy’s guns, to remove a battery into a 
more commanding position ; and then the 
attack of the heart-fluttering was so vio¬ 
lent, that, out of humanity towards his 
bodily infirmity, an inferior officer took 

upon himself the dangerous service. 

* 

So violent was the agitation at this mo¬ 
ment, that he was constrained to catch 
hold of the brass handle of the door of the 
apartment whence the noise proceeded, 
to support himself on his seat; but scarce¬ 
ly had be clenched the glittering knob, 

^ 't' 
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before the door was violently wrested from 
his grasp, and as if overthrown by the sud¬ 
den shock, he fell forward upon the floor; 
his mistress with a loud shriek stumbled 
over him, and fell prostrate by the side of 
her gasping and much-injured protector. 

Both of them retained sufficient powers 
of perception to recognize each other ; 
and the flrsf impulse of the false fair one’s 
thoughts was to spring up from her prone 
situation, and make the best of her way 
out of the sight of her lover,,seeing that 
in a race she, who was thin and light-foot¬ 
ed as a fairy, would hhve,a manifest ad¬ 
vantage aver him who so much exceeded 
in size the ordinary capacity of man. But 
when she stri't^ed to put her resolution in 
practice, to her utter consternation, she 
discovered that, by a skilful manoeuvre, 
doubtless the result of his professional 
practice and his knowledge of tactics, the 
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wary General had made fast one of her 
le^s within his arms, so that she was fairly 
and inevitably a captive. 

This expedient therefore failings she 
began to turn over in her brain some new 
scheme, but nothing suggested itself, in 
this moment of confusion, but the hack- 
nied method of sighs and tears, and oaths 
and intreaties, which she accordingly la¬ 
vished most abundantly as she lay on the 
floor; for, truth to tell, as the General 
could not rise, owing to his unwieldy bulk, 
•without giving liberty to the leg of his in¬ 
constant; and, as he was aware she would 
make good use of her liberty if he allowed 
her to enjoy it a single moment, he found 
it impossible for himself to rise before the 
matter had been talked over; while, on 
the other hand, she was restrained as 
powerfully as though she had been held 
in vice, a and could not get up. 
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Under these circumstances, as neither 
of them could rise, it was necessitated by 
fate to be a prostrate argument; although 
it had one great disadvantage ; for, in the 
act of becoming prostrate, the General 
had stricken his nose against a chair, 
which caused a temporary hemorrhage ; 
and, although this blood-letting might 
have reduced the violence of his passion, 
it probably tended to throw him into a fit 
of sulky dudgeon almost as hostile to 
every thing like calm discussion. The 
lady had also bruised her forehead, which, 
for the moment, brought on a partial irri¬ 
tation of feeling; but this effervescence 
soon subsided, when she began to call to 
mind that the part she had to play required 
tenderness and humility, 

Best of men !” quoth the fair one, 
with a stammering voice, indicative of 
agitation, feigned or real., “ what a base 
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man the prince is! T^ast night he spoke 
to me at the masquerade, pretended to 
know me, and, under a pretext of telling 
me something of the utmost importance, 
prevailed on me to unmask. Then ma¬ 
king himself known to me, he commanded 
me to call this morning; and when I came, 
expecting to hear something grateful con- 
cerning you, he began to talk in a very 
unwarrantable strain to me; but fortu¬ 
nately you arrived at that moment, and I, 
fearing to be seen by Lady Charlotte, 
made my escape through the Side-door, in 
the hope that you would know, and, with¬ 
out delay, follow me.” 

The General could not immediately find 
breath to reply to this compound of false¬ 
hood and absurdity. As soon as he had 
regained a lit.le breath, however, he com¬ 
menced a strain of bitter reproaches, 
which grated most terribly upon the ears 
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of his proslrate mistress, who had proba¬ 
bly anticipated the fullest success from the 
story which she had hastily prepared to 
deceive her protector; and who, at t))e 
sound of his stern and incredulous tone, 
assumed first an air of ofi'ended pride, won¬ 
dering he could place no more confidence 
in her attachment and fidelity; but, find¬ 
ing this plan ineffectual, she had recourse 
to a new volley of sighs and vows, accom¬ 
panied by an ample libation of her rosy 

cheeks Avith streams of salt tears, 

* 

'v I < 

< 

Notwithstanding these powerful attacks 
upon his feelings, the General continued 
incredulous and invulnerable ; and was 
about to commence a direct charge of 
premeditated inconstancy against her, 
when he was checked by a loud hors^ 
laugh from the other side of the apart¬ 
ments in which the upper half of his body 
was stretched; and, lifting up his head to 
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ascertain the source whence the sound 
proceeded, he beheld his illustrious master 
himself, laughing with a vehemen^ce which 
threatened the worst consequence, and 
supporting himself against the door-post, 
with his eyes rivetted upon the grotesque 
picture of the General and his prostrate 
fair one stretched upon the floor, in the 
strange position which was before de- 
scribed. 

“ This—this—is a downright treasona¬ 
ble conspiracy to kill me with laughing!” 
vociferated the prince as legibly as he 
could, and intersecting every word with a 
loud laugh. “Why, General, how the 
devil came you in this position ? And this 

lady too-why it is the same that called 

tipon me, at my request, upon private bu¬ 
siness this morning J Is it not so, madam ? 
Have not you been with me this morning, 

I 3 
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respecting some private business, and of 
tery pressing importance ?" 

No reply was returned for some mo¬ 
ments. The female was too much involv¬ 
ed to trust herself to make a reply; lest 
by such reply she should draw forth a re¬ 
joinder which might falsify all she had first 
been saying. She determined, therefore, 
to remain silent, and to suffer the prince 
and Tunbelly to discuss the matter without 
her interference. Tunbelly also lay si¬ 
lent, until he had digested the plan of his 
future proceedings, and, having weighed 
the advantages of making a spirited reply, 
which would raise the choler of his master, 
against its disadvantages, and determined 
that it would be unwise to create an irri¬ 
tation. the repercussion of which must be 
injurious, if not fatal, to his own interest, 
he replied with great humility, at the same 
moment relieving the leg of his inamo- 
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rata, and raising^ himself deliberately fVem 
his supine posture,—*^This lady, yoiir 
royal highness, is under my protection ; 
■we met each other rather awkwardly, and 
this was the consequence. The scene 
was, in truth, ridiculous enough.” 

The appearance of the two at this in¬ 
stant was singular in the extreme; it was 
an admirable groupe for the pencil of a 
Hogarth. Here stood the prince, staring 
first at the female and then at Tunbelly, 
ignorant yet wishing to discover whether 
the latter had, in truth, discovered the pur¬ 
port of the visits of his inconstant mis¬ 
tress, or if he attributed the circumstance 
to mere accident On the other side was 
the damsel herself, who had recovered her 
standing, and was, apparently, “like a 
grey-hound in the slip, straining for a 
start,” as soon as she could see an oppor¬ 
tunity favourable to her purpose: the na- 
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tural rosy hue of her complexion had re¬ 
ceived such a new stimulus from the cir¬ 
cumstances which had just occurred, that 
instead of adopting the common mode of 
expression, and exclaiming that it might 
vie with the rose, it would have been more 
correct to say, that the rose itself could 
not vie with her cheeks, so highly were 
they crimsoned. In the middle appeared 
Tunfaelly, sighing and sweating under a 
double load of anxiety and of flesh; stri¬ 
ving with all his might and main to conceal 
the violently agitated feelings which were 
rebelling in his bosom, and, amidst alibis 
care and discontent, endeavouring to wear 
a countenance which would speak a total 
unconcern. 

A 

A little time elapsed before the prince 
uttered a syllable in reply to the General’s 
answer. At length, he carelessly made 
answer,—'' Well, well, General, it was a 
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mere accident, and not worth mentioning. 
But apropos, Tunbelly, you have an ex¬ 
cellent taste! How is it I never set eyes 
on this lady before ? Where have you 
kept her locked up continually.’ What, 
you was afraid, eh, Tunbelly ? Well, 
I don’t much wonder at your jealousy and 
caution ; for, by Heaven, she is nothing 

less than a celestial being—a very angel 1” 

> 

Much less, your royal highness,” an¬ 
swered Tunbelly, with a sigh; and, turn¬ 
ing towards her to mark wliatkind of ex¬ 
pression her countenance betrayed, what 
was his astonishment, to hod that she had 
made use of her freedom, and had slipt 
away unperceived. “The devil!” ex¬ 
claimed the General, in a transport of 
rage and disappointment, which suddenly 

deprived him of his usual prudence and 

« 

custom.—” The jilt was not contented 
with being unfaithful, but she must 
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now run away from me! Curse on them 

alir* 

The exclamation of the General con¬ 
veyed to his royal hig'hness a great deal 
more information than he was desirous to 
obtain. It convinced him in a moment, 
without any further explanation, that 
Tunbelly was informed of his designs 
upon his mistress and his royal highness 
felt no inconsiderable perplexity in sug¬ 
gesting to Itimself some mode by which he 
might extricate himself from the dilemma 
into which the warmth of hi.s passions had 
hurried him, when wine had influence over 
his brain, and reason had suspended its 
rule. After a short pause, however, the 
prince resolved to put a good face on the 
matter, and to carry it off as an occurrence 
not »worth a moment’s consideration.— 
" Why, Tunbelly,” quoth he, “ this dam- 
«elof yours is absolutely incomparable. It 
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was by the merest accident in life that I 
found ,her out; and the moment I under- 
stood her connexion with you^ I knew 
your attachment was so strong^, that you 
would sacrifice any pleasure of your own 
to advance her enjoyment. Am I not 
right, my dear Tunbelly, in thus enlarg¬ 
ing the extent of your friendship 

Tunbelly was as much thunderstruck 
at the candor of the confession as at the 
manner in which it was made The idea 
of a seducer winning away from him his 
mistress, and- then telling him by his 
own mouth of the act, and passing it off 
in so light a manner, completely stag¬ 
gered the General’s credulity; for, though 
long acquainted with fashionable society, 
although for years an inmate of the very 
first circles of the best bred people, he 
had never encountered a circumstance 
which could parallel this. Since it had 
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pleased his royal master, however, to 
throw himself upon his friendship, the 
course which he had to pursue was not 
very difficult, unless he desired to add 
to the sacrifice of his mistress, the still 
greater one of all his hopes and expecta¬ 
tions of fortune, profit, and honour at 
court. 

"If any thing I possess has power to 
afford your royal highness happiness,” 
replied the courtier, in a respectful tone 
and with a low bow—" I cannot surely 
possess it for a better purpose. It is 
true, habit had made me partial to her; 
but that is of very little moment indeed 1” 

Very little, Tunbelly,” interrupted 
the prince — “ for how many thousand 
beauties are there who would absolutely 
expire with rapture at the mere idea of 
being taken under the protection of a 
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man of such character and property a» 
you are. Besides, constancy is a bore; 
and 1 should think, judg-ing of your feel¬ 
ings by my own, that variety in love must 
better suit your taste than to be always 
wearing the same flower. lam sure you 
must coincide in opinion with me; al¬ 
though you don’t like to acknowledge it.*' 

" Why should I not acknowledge it, 
my prince?” said Tunbelly. "Were it 
not a gross violation of good taste and 
good manners, to say I am tired of what 
has charms to win your royal highness, 1 
would have said so at once. 1 orxe 
thought her exquisitely beautiful, and 
doated on her to distraction ; hut I have 
long ago lost all tliesc feelings, and if I 
have any lurking atlachment in my bosom 
towards her at this moment, I am well 
persuaded that it is nothing more than 
the attachment of habit, and has nothing 
to do with the heart,” 
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You are the man of sound reason 1 
always took you to be,” returned the 
prince; but to change the conversa¬ 
tion. Is it not near the hour when we 
may expect Baron and Sir Charles? You 
have ,not forgot the engagement of yester¬ 
day. I never saw the baronet play, and, 
1h’8 I have heard much of his method, I 
confess I am little curious to witness it. 
Are you sure Baron understood the ap¬ 
pointment as 1 designed him, and did 
not betray any reluctance or hesitation of 
manner when he gave his consent?” 

Perfectly so, Sir,” replied Tunbelly; 
" so, far from it, he appeared delighted 
at the idea: for, as I understand, the little 
experience his lordship has had, he has 
been favoured with a constant ran of 
luck, which has produced the effect of 
making his appetite for play so amazingly 
keen, that 1 am much mistaken in him if 
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he does not require ten times as much 
as most men to satisfy it. Why, I un¬ 
derstand that he even won eighteen hun¬ 
dred, but a very few evenings ago, of 
that expe'riened player Paramour.’’ 

" Indeed!” cried the prince, " then 
either Paramour intended it as a bait’to 
catch his lordship’s whole fortune, or 
Baron, while he anticipated a rich prize, 
was too much for himi* Do you know 
Sir Charles’s play? Is he a wary hand ?” 

“ Uncommonly so, and plays with such 
excellent address, that, before you had 
been in his company half an hour, you 
would swear that he is the completest 
ffreen-horn in the universe. The know- 
ing ones don’t half like him, your royal 
highness; yet he is such an admirable 
ally that they won’t venture to let him 
slip. But lest Lord Baron should forget 
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the eng-agement. I'll make it my busi¬ 
ness to call upon him, under some excuse 
or other, or bring him and the baronet 
with me in less than an hour.” 

The prince nodded consent, and Tun- 
belly posted away, not so much with the 
intention to bring Lord Baron and Sir 
Charles, as to learn something of the 
fate of his inamorata, and to find out, as 
far as he could, whether indeed she was so 
depraved as his apprehensions pictured 
her to be.thai he might forthwith make up 
his mind as to his future conduct to her; 
for he did not consider the admission of 
the prince in any more serious light than 
he did the advice which he received from 
him subsequent to it. 

If Tunbelly was rejoiced thus to termi¬ 
nate an interview which had been more 
irkome to him than any former one he had 
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ever had with his master, the prince himself 
was not less so; for he had, during the 
whole of it, toiled incessantly to conquer 
the ill-humour which prevailetl in his 
heart; and the moment he was left alone, 
he made the best of his way back to his 
apartment, and gave a temporary relief 
to his feelings by venting unqualified 
curses on the whole of the sex. 
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CHAPTER XIL 


Tunielljfs vain pursuit after the female fHgitive-^ 
Hefinis Sir Charles in despair—The cause of his 
affliction -Tunbelly compelled to a%si$thimout 
of the dilemmat or to go back to the Pavilion 
without himThe GeneraVs interview with Te¬ 
resa paves the way for a rccondliationhetwixther 
and the baronet—The rapture of the latter—The 
ratification of the treaty of peace—The new mci- 
dent in the vicinity of the Pavilion Sir Charles 
repays the service Turnbtlly did for him, and 
noses a secret^ but is prevented from discovering 

a. 


No sooner did Tunbelly find himself at 
liberty, than he made the best of his way 
to the house which he had taken for his 
mistress, and which was some fifteen mi- 
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nutes walk from the Pavilion, in the hope 
and confidence that there he should have 
an opportunity of sifting to the bottom 
the strange circumstance which had “so 
powerfully worked upon his feelings. 
The General, however, was here doomed 
to a severe disappointment, for, alas! no 
tidings of her had reached her residence, 
nor had she been seen by any of the ser¬ 
vants since she left home two hours before.' 

Completely out of humour with his mis¬ 
tress, himself, the prince, and all the 
world, Tunbelly retrod his steps, calling 
at every library and public place, in the 
hope that relenting fortune, tired of having 
persecuted him so much this morning, 
naight consent at last to throw her in his 
way. But, alas! he reckoned without his 
host! Every enquiry proved fruitless ; 
and, after a tedious and vain pursuit of 
the frail inconstant, he was compelled (o 
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content himself with suspending all fur¬ 
ther quest for,the present, and with repair¬ 
ing to the house of Sir Charles, to remind 
the baronet of his engagement for the 
day. 

Sir Charles was in a situation not a whit 
more enviable than that of Tunbelly. 
After a long and sleepless night, during 
which his thoughts perversely played the 
parts of most cruel tormentors, just as he 
was about to rise, a messenser had deli- 
vered at his house the following laconic, 
yet comprehensive epistle from her who 
had occupied his mind, and banished 
slumber from his lids, the whole night. 

If Sir Charle»‘intended to insult Miss 
Evergreen by leaving a note for her upon 
the table, and afterwards paying his at¬ 
tentions at the masquerade to a stranger, 
shq wishes to inform him that his scheme 
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utterly failed to produce the effect he in- 
tendcdj and only tended to impress upon 
her mind the conviction that he was a man 
upon vvliorn to waste a regard, would be 
the very excess of criminal weakness.” 

As soon as he had read this note, the 
poor baronet went off in a complete pa- 
roxyism, far worse than that which fol¬ 
lowed the aflair of the buffalo, swore at, 
fortune, and played the maniac withiis 
pillow to perfection. Teresa had never 
appeared half so dear to him before. He 
could have worshipped her, have died for 
her, in tlie ardour of that love which had 
received such a powerful stimulus from 
disappointruenl. 

Unresolved how to proceed, anxious 
to see the object of his afiections, yet ig¬ 
norant in what shape or manner to intro¬ 
duce himself, after the apparent insult 
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he had ofi’ered to her; at one moment de* 
termining to pen an explanatory letter, 
and the next rejecting the idea as having 
a tendency only to produce a partial and 
unsatisfactory result; the baronet was 
still tossing and tumbling on his bed, re¬ 
volving and re-revolving his conduct, when 
the arrival of the General, although it af¬ 
forded no remedy to his ailments, diverted 
his attention from them for the space of a 
few min^ites. 

To the General's enquiry what was the 
matter, Sir Charles returned an incohe¬ 
rent reply, of which the only parts that 
TnnbelJy could at all understand were 
“ fool dilemma—my own stupid blind¬ 
ness— sweet lovely creature—must have 
her—existence would be an intolerable 
curse without her”—and a few other such 
unconnected .words and phrases which 
meant much, but said nothing. 
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7'ijiiljelly, howeyer, "no sooner found 
that a woman was concerned in the distress 
<.f the baronet, than, putting on an air of 
unconcern, he answered, " Why,_my dear 
Sir Cliarles, I thought you were more of 
a philosopher tlian to suffer that incon¬ 
stant plague of man’s life—woman, to give 
von any uneasiness. Had I not been 
more strongly fortified against the fickle¬ 
nesses of the sex, 1 have at this very in¬ 
stant enough to unman me. Come, come, 
baronet ; you must get up and go with me. 
Dovi't you recollect that you have engaged 
to play with our master and Baron for 
some heavy stakes ?” 

I cant go—I can’t indeed!” returned 
Sir Charles. ” I am quite unhinged; and 
were I to attempt to play in my present 
state of mind, I should make some con¬ 
founded blunder which w'ould blow and 
ruin us all. Indeed, my dear General, 

k.2 
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you must either make an excuse for me, 
and put off the engagement for a day or 
two'; or you must consent to go and make 
my peace with Miss Evergreen.’* 

Put off the party. Sir Charles! Im¬ 
possible !” exclaimed Tunbelly “ You 
have not a shadow of excuse to offer 
which will pass current among men of 
common sense. What, let a silly girl 
stand in Ihe^way of a positive engagement! 
Fie, baronet, lie ! 1 thought you a man of 
much more decision. Come; come along: 
the Prince and Lord Baron will be 
waiting for you, and what will you have 
to say for yourself?” 

Po.sitively, my dear General, I can¬ 
not go, unless you make my peace with my 
dear Teresa,” returned the obstinate ba¬ 
ronet, in whose heart love had for the first 
time subdued the feelings of ambitiou. 
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" If you will step to Lady Evergreen’s/’ 
resumed Sir Charles " it is but an Imn- 
dfed yards, and obtain leave for me to call 
and see my angelic girl, you may com¬ 
mand me, but otherwise I cannot con¬ 
sent.” 

The General hesitated, and began to 
turn in his own mind whether it would be 
better to accede to the proposal of Sir 
Charles, who seemed obstinately bent 
upon pursuing his own fancy; or to quit 
him, and report truly to the prince the 
reason of bis absence. He soon deter¬ 
mined on the former, not out of any 
friendship for the baronet, who, for aught 
he cared, might have pined himself to 
death for tlic girl ; but out of respect to 
his own character as a courtier, which 
he feared might suffer in the estimation of 
his master, if he returned to him and con¬ 
fessed his inability to bring Sir Charles 
with him. 
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He accordingly acqufeHccd in tlie ba¬ 
ronet’s proposal; and, having received 
his cue, made Ihe best of his way to Lady 
Evergreen’s residence, having first ex¬ 
torted from him a promise to make himself 
ready to accompany him to the Pavilion 
' without delay. 'I'linbeJly, although his 
mission was one of a singular description, 
felt no kind of embarrassment, for he had 
been so accustomed to execute every kind 
of commission for his royal master, that 
he was pretty well versed in all the intri¬ 
cacies, and was fully qualified in every 
point of view, to unravel the Gordian 
knot of negociation. 

S 

The name and appearance of the Ge¬ 
neral were a sufficient passport for him to 
every circle. He was therefore admitted 
the moment he appeared at the door of my 
Lady Evergreen ; and, having announced 
Hie nature of the message, was presently 
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introduced to the fair Teresa herself, to 
whom he presented a note from Sir Charles, 
which was intended to open tlie important 
business of his visit. 

Waiting’ until the young lady had pe¬ 
rused the contents of (he letter, the Ge¬ 
neral then commenced a studied picture of 
the greatest sufTcrings which the baronet 
endured under the impression that he had 
offended her; sufferings which hadsoeom- 
pletcly enervated his body and discom¬ 
forted his mental organization, that he 
was at this moment confined to his bed in 
a stale of delirium. '^Flns sketch answered 
all the purposes for wliich Tunbelly de¬ 
signed it, and wrought upon the fair Te¬ 
resa much more than the slrongest argu¬ 
ments he could have adopted; for the 
tears immediately stai’ted into her eyes, 
at the idea of her lover’s allliction, and 
with a tenderness of tone which sudicient- 
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ly spoke the atFections slie had for tlie ba¬ 
ronet, she asked how long he had been ill, 
adding rather archly, 1 believe he was 
at the masquerade last night. 

f 

At the command of oar royal master* 
madam, he attended the masquerade,” 
said Tunbelly, '' and I under.stand the 
mistake he made in pursuing a mask, which 
he considered to be yourself, has led 
to the illness under which he now labours. 
Allow me to bear back to him your assu¬ 
rance of pardon, which is of consequence 
to his future interests, as without it he re¬ 
fuses to accompany me to the Pavilion, 
to fulfil a very important engagement 
which he has made with the prince. It 
was with a view to prevent him from com¬ 
mitting a breach of this engagement, that 
I have taken upon myself the office of me¬ 
diator.” 
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Teresa felt not a little pleased to find 
that she was of so much consequence in 
the baronet’s estimation as to outweigh the 
positive commands of the prince ; and this 
idea, coupled with the description given 
by the General, determined her to over¬ 
look the little neglects which had given 
cause for the offence, but which were now 
in a great measure accounted for, by 
the statements she had, for the first time, 
heard. ‘ You may tell him, sir,” said she, 
" since you have taken upon yourself the 
trouble to act as mediator, that I am willing 
to allow him to come himself and solicit 
my pardon, if he come directly !” 

But, my dearest madam, his engage¬ 
ment! He has an engagement which ho 
canrrot possibly neglect! Allow, him to 
wait on you upon his return I” e.xclaimed 
Tonbelly, who was not without serious 
apprehensions, from the appearance of 
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thing’s, that, instead of expediting the 
departure of Sir Charies to the Pavilion 
by his visit to Miss Evergreen, he had un¬ 
wittingly lent himself to procrastinate it. 

Miss Evergreen, however, was not to 
be diverted from her resolution. Her 
triumph would be still incomplete, if she 
did not make Sir Charles give another 
evident proof to the General, in her 
presence, of the power she had acquired 
over him ; and she was determined to per¬ 
severe. Sir,” said she, “ 1 will not de¬ 
tain him many moments ; but 1 cannot ac- 
ceive back the baronet,- unlc.ss he is in¬ 
troduced by yourself.” 

There was no alternative: it was evi¬ 
dent that the young lady Avould not go 
from her purpose; and although he mighU 
have carried back a deceptive message 
to the baronet, which might have, induced 
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him to accompany him to the Pavilion, he 
considered that Sir Charles would certainly 
hear of it afterwards, and the circum¬ 
stance would not fail to stir up all the little 
courairc he had in his composition. Every 
moment was precious; and Tuubelly 
feared that all superlluous delay would 
tend to irritate the nincc. In this predi¬ 
cament, he hesitated but a few moments, 
and then replied, My dear madam, you 
are so despotic in your power, and so pow¬ 
erful in your despotism, that it is impossi¬ 
ble to resist your commands. I fly to 
fetch the baronet: c.xpcct my return al¬ 
most immediately.’’ 

f 

Away went Tunbelly with all speed 
imaginable to Sir Charles, while Teresa^ 
overjoyed at the nature and lesult of this 
visit, which had given her a positive as¬ 
surance of her power over the baronet, has¬ 
tened to impart to her mother all that 
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had happened; and her ladyship immedi^ 
ately concurred, with her daughter as 
to the propriety of determining' at once 
a quarrel wliich had been built upon no 
foundation, and of receiving- back into her 
favour the lorn and broken-hearted Sir 
Charles. In the eagerness of Teresa’s 
desire to complete her triuinpli, she ha<I 
forgotten the assertion of Tunbelly, (hat 
Sir Charles was confined to his room ; and 
Tunbelly himself never recollected how 
far he had committed liimsclf, until he 
had absolutely reached tiie residence of 
the baronet, and knocked at the door. 

" Well, General, what news ! shout¬ 
ed Sir Charles, running into the passage 
to meet his friendly courier, who in truth 
had very little of the appearance of a 
Mercury. " Am I to be happy or mise¬ 
rable ?■’ 
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'' You may have your choice, baronet,” 
returned tlie General ;—“ but here I have 
got myself into a cursed scrape ! for, after 
declaring you were so ill as not ter be able 
to leave your room, I have pledged my¬ 
self that in the space of five iniiiiites I 
will conduct you a close prisoner to the 
presence of your mistress, in order that 
she may sit in judgment upon your offen¬ 
ces, and decree your punishment.” 

The liaronet was ready to embrace 
Tunbclly for this agreeable news, which 
exceeded wtiat he had expected. ” And 
has she consented to see me r’’ cried he, 
shuflling on his great coat; “ don’t let us 
lose a moment, my dear General ; I am 
all impatience to receive my pardon from 
her own lips. But, if you are fatigued, 
my dear fellow, just rest yourself, and 
- I’ll run to Teresa, and return in a few nn- 
nutes 
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" Not quite so fast, my dear baronet,’^ 
answered Tuubelly, putting his arm 
within one of Sir (/harles’s. “ 1 shall ac¬ 
company you ; for, give me leave to tell 
you, that, unless I introduce you, you will 
not be admitted into the presence of the 
lady at all This is the specific condi¬ 
tion. 1 am to be your conducior, and 
you must be completely under my con¬ 
trol. Let us lose no time, however, for 
1 have alieady exceeded the hour in which 
I pledged myself to my master to take 
you and my Ijurd Baron to fulfil your 
engagement. I will allow you just five 
minutes for explanation !” 

The baronet was much too happy in 
the reflection that he was forgiven by 
Teresa, and was upon the point of re¬ 
ceiving from her loved lips the corrobo¬ 
ration of a fact so nearly connected with 
his happiness, to stand about any niceties 
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of time. Giving a general consent to 
whatever conditions Tunbelly might feel 
inclined to impose upon him, he suffered 
his guide to conduct him to the residence 
of Gady RvergrecMi; liis heated imagina¬ 
tion, during the whole of the way, being 
engaged in a thousandcliimerical schemes 
of felicity, and in forming as many webs 
of oaths and sighs, with which to affix 
a seal to his forgiveness. 

Teresa was waiting anxiously the arri- 
yal of her lover, and the moment lie en¬ 
tered the room, she could with ilifficulty 
refrain from rushing towards him to wel¬ 
come Ids arrival Checking herself how¬ 
ever, she made a formal curtsey, and, as 
Sir Charles advanced rapidly to take her 
hand, simply told him, that, for a man 
who had been confined to his bed about 
half an hour before, she certainly had 
not calculated upon the pleasure of see- 
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ing him look so full of health and spirits. 
This remark she accompanied by an 
arch glance at Tunbclly^ which even con¬ 
fused the courtier for a moment. 

“ It was the stratagem of love, dearest 
Teresa, and you must not be too severe 
upon it,” ejaculated Sir (Jharles, pressing 
her hand eagerly to his lips, and bending 
on one knee before her as he went on: 
" Angelic girl, half an hour ago I was a 
wretch almost without hope, stretched on 
my bed, groaning with mental agony, and 
in the very extremity of despair You 
have worked a miracle; for, by the spell 
of a single word, you have banished sor¬ 
row and despair, lighted up anew the fires 
of hope, and have given me new life 
and new energies. Can you condescend 
now to confirm the pardon of your love ?’’ 

“ Youadrnit then that you have sinnedr' 
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cried Teresa, in a tone of playfulness; 

because, if you confess no sins, it is 
absurd you know. Sir Charles,’to apply 
to me to grant you absolution.” 

” 1 do confess a thousand sins, angelic 
creature !” said Sir Charles. I confess 
the sill of negligence, in leaving you for 
any consideration whatsoever : J confess 
the sin of blindnc8.s, for not seeing that 
heavenly countenance of your's, even 
though concealed under a mask, and for 
being dolt enough to mistake another and 
a stranger for my own adored Teresa; I 
confess the sin of levity, because 1 was 
fool enough to suffer her to impose upon 
me, by way of punishment for making her 
unmask, the penalty of walking up the 
suite of rooms with her arm within mine. 
1 confess the sin of cowardice, because I 
did not blow my brains out, when I found 
out my mistake: and, if there be any 
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more sins wliieli I have not mentioned, 
which ^ou can add to my list, I confess 
them all, save the slightest inconstancy.” 

- “ And arc yon entirely freed from thatr” 
asked Teresa, interrupting him ; Are 
you quite sure, tliat your heart has never 
once gone a.stray, nor felt an inclination 
to wander From the professions of your 
tongue ?*' 

“ On the rack, my dearest Teresa, I 
would swear that I never in thought, word, 
or action, departed fromtlie strictest letter 
of constancy to thee !” replied Sir Charles, 
with an ardor of tone which conveyed 
to the heart of Teresa a conviction of its 
truth ; and almost instantly adding, with 
a romantic air which exactly suited the 
taste of his fajr one, “ Forget thee, my 
adored l eresa! be inconstant to thee 1 
Sooner let the cheering orb of day, by 
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whose influence we gain all the fniits of 
the earth, become extinct! Sooner let 
moon and stars cease to diffuse their sil¬ 
ver radiance throuohout the universe, 
than 1 be accused of a crime so foul, so 
unnatural, so anomalous as inconstancy 
to her who is the sun of my existence, 
the paradise of my hopes, the ultimate 
nnd'higliest object of all my most glowing 
wislics!” 

Teresa, who was naturally of a very 
romantic disposition, conid not withstand 
this (rcinendons attack upon her weakest 
part. It did not matter that she had lately 
read llie same exclamations, verbatim, in 
one of the newest works of the day. It 
did not in the least detract from the sin¬ 
cerity nor the talents of Sir Charles, that 
he had stolen the form as well as the fire 
from a printed source. The effect was 
as complete as the baronet could have 
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wished; and the tender maid, unable any 
longer to hold out, sank tenderly into the 
arms of her lover, and completed the work 
of reconciliation with an alfectionate kiss. 

At this critical moment, Tunbclly cried 
out that the time he had allowed Sir 
Charles was e.xpired, and that he must 
now quit the delights of pardon and love 
for the engagement he had made in ano¬ 
ther place. Sir Charles would willingly 
have forfeited his word, but Teresa whis¬ 
pered to him to come to her the next 
morning, and devote a few hours to her 
company, in order that she might have, an 
opportunity of hearing from his lips all the 
circumstances which had occurred since 
their coolness, and that she in return 
might give him the history of her adven¬ 
tures at the masquerade.” 


The baronet pledged himself to attend 
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to an engagement in which his heart was 
so deeply interested; and, snatching a hasty 
kiss, surrendered himself to the pleasure 
of the General; who immediately led him 
to the residence of Lord Baron, who for¬ 
tunately had not yet set out for the Pavi¬ 
lion, His lordship was soon dressed, and 
together the two marched to fulfil an en¬ 
gagement so pregnant with importance 
to all. ' 

Sir Charles, as they proceeded towards 
the Pavilion, betrayed such frequent and 
long fits of absence, t'nat both the Gene¬ 
ral and Lord Baron were perpetually call¬ 
ing him to account for his unpoliteness ; 
and Tunbclly more than once told him 
that he regretted acting as mediator, if the 
clfect of the reconciliation was to disqua¬ 
lify him for the engagement to which he 
was hastening. Sir Charles, however, bore 
the raillery of his companions with stoi- 
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cal indifference; for he was, at this mo¬ 
ment, as happy as circumstances could 
make him ; and at the very moment #lteu 
they were most severe in their jokes upon 
him, he was occupied in determining’ 
within himself to hx the day for his union 
with Teresa, of whose influence over his 
heart he had never been fully aware until 
within the last few hours. 

After a short walk they reached the Pa- 
vion, the very sight of which broiighthack 
to Tunbelly’s recollection the afl'air of his 
mistress, which had been banished by the 
business in which she had got entangled 
since he had been away. The General 
now, in his turn, lapsed from gaiety into 
gravity ; and from a cheerful companion 
became suddenly the dullest of the whole. 
Sir Charles now rallied him most unmer¬ 
cifully upon this change, but, all without 
effect; be seemed to be sunk in an un- 
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conquerable apathy, when suddenly, as 
they ascended the steps of the Pavilion, 
a female figure hastily passed round one 
of the wings of the building, and Tun- 
belly, who had just caught a glimpse of her 
person, instantly quitted his two friends, 
and without saying a word broke away in 
full pursuit of the stranger. 

Ah, is that your game'.” said Sir 
Charles, who had not heard a syllabic of 
the affair of the morning ; and leaving 
Lord Baron, without a single word of apo¬ 
logy, away ran the baronet in chase of 
Tunbelly, who had just reached the angle 
of the building, and was looking after the 
female, who was walking rapidly over the 
grounds when the baronet came up with 
luBfi, “Do you want her?” asked Sir 
Charles. “If so, say the word, and I’ll 
be after her in a moment. You did me a 
sor^ce to^ay, and ifyou wish her brought 
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back, rely on me, she shall be by your 
side before you could prepare a speech to 
accost her with.” 

No sooner did Sir Charles make the 
offer, than Tunbelly eagerly acepted it; 
and in a moment the baronet was chasing 
the fair damsel over the grounds with all 
the speed he could command; while the 
unknown, finding herself pursued, mend¬ 
ed her pace, and made every attempt to 
elude her pursuer, who, in spite of all her 
efforts, rapidly gained upon her, and very 
shortly passed her path and stopped her, 

“ Pardon me, madam,” said Sir Charles, 
who coiild scarcely find breath to address 
her,—“ Pardon me, for chasing you in this 
very ungallant style. But my friend, 
there is smitten,—absolutely smitten, by 
G—; and really, yoit must do me the ho¬ 
nor to allow me to conduct you to him- 
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I would not^ for worlds, be rude; but I 
have pledged my honor to take you to him, 
in return for a service which he^as just 
rendered me.” 

After looking for an instant at theba* 
ronet, with something between a smile 
of contempt and of astonishment, the un> 
known replied,—" Really, sir, your con¬ 
duct deserves exposure. By what autho¬ 
rity ik) you assume the right of insulting a 
female who is utterly unknown to yoa? 
Know, sir, tliat I can resent such treat¬ 
ment ; and the General—General Tmt- 
belly, sir, shall call you to a severe ac-" 
count.” 


''TuiibeUyi General Tunbelly, ma¬ 
dam i” echoed Sir Charles, laughing im- 
modefately at the odchty of the occur- 
reoci^^" Well, this is absolutely the best 
jidie 1 ever knew ! Why, madam, we ar^ 
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aH Tight at last! We are all old friends! 
Ckime^ madam, take my arm, and allow me 
to escort you. You will be most agreea¬ 
bly deceived. I assure 5'ou. Why it is to 
the General himself I would lead you!” 

There was an instant change in the 
countenance of the female at this news; 
her look was no longer expressive of con¬ 
tempt, but of terror. ” I cannot go to 
him! -I urill not go!” screamed she, in an 
agony which moved Sir Charles to the 
very soul. Save me from him ! —Oh, 
take me any where but to the General! I 
have deceived him, and I cannot—no, I 
cannot venture to meet him !” 

Tlie baronet was absolutely petrified 
with amazement: there waa a mystery in 
the business which it was beyond his 
newer to fethom; yet his curionty was so 
nfwgly rouzed, (hat he would have giveh 
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much to get at the Becrct. At this instant, 
however, Tunbelly himself, who had wit^ 
iiessed the parley for some timer at a dis¬ 
tance, came up; at sight of him the tears 
started into the eyes of the unknown, and, 
hiding her face in her handkerchief, she 
gave vent to a strain of I’rief apparently 
not loud but deep; while Sir Charles 
stood wondering wtlhni himself whi^t 
might be the cause, and what would be 
the issue. 

Tunbelly, however, interrupted the 
reflections of Sir Charles, by whispering 
to him,—" My dear baronet, you have ren¬ 
dered me a service, and 1 thank you. 
Add to the obligation by leaving us toge¬ 
ther : the matters on which we would dis¬ 
course are private; but when 1 see you 
again, you shall know all. Pardon me 
for not being more explicit. I will join^ 
you in the Pavilion.” 
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Sir Charles was too well-bred a man', 
and had too high a respect for private 
feelings of this description, to hesitate a 
moment; althongh be woald almost have 
parted wkh bis ears to know what was 
going forward. Bowing, however, to the 
General, h« instantly made the best of his 
way to liord Baron, who was standing at 
ike corner of the boase, waiting for him; 
ajid, first infbrming him of what had oc¬ 
curred, they both entered the palace, and 
weae forthwith introduced to the prince, 
wile for seme; time had been roost aaxi- 
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mAy for them. 
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